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TODAY'S XEW IDEAS 





In Outside Plant Construction 


BY GROVER C. JOHNSON 


Outside Plant Engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 


FIRST COST is only part of the story of plant construction, operation 


and maintenance. Outline of recent developments in aerial and 


underground cable construction and preventive maintenance methods. 


Some comments concerning rural plant construction methods for 


keeping costs at a minimum. Address given at annual convention of 


South Dakota Telephone Association 


of drouth in this territory, in 

addition to the general depres- 
sion and the recession, together with 
mounting taxes and other costs of 
providing telephone service, I doubt 
if there has ever been a time in the 
history of our business when man- 
agement and, in fact, all of us have 
faced greater problems in doing what 
I believe all of us as_ telephone 
people, conscientiously try to do: 
to provide the best possible tele- 
phone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with fair treatment to em- 
ployes and a reasonable return to 
those who have their savings invest- 
ed in the business. 


C ONSIDERING the long period 


There have been and, no doubt, 
there will continue to be, many new 
developments, making possible better 
and more economical ways of doing 
our job. In addition to service im- 
provement, this has meant a great 
deal in offsetting mounting costs. 
Without these new developments I 
am sure we would have faced serious 
trouble long ago. We have not hesi- 
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tated to adopt new ways and means 
that could be proved as good for all 
concerned. Neither have we hesitat- 
ed to abandon practices which fell 
short of that. 

In spite of all this we know that 
in many localities earnings are in- 
adequate and much remains to be 
done in order to continue to serve the 
public satisfactorily. 

In some of these localities where 
rates are inadequate, the very best 
and economical job that it is humanly 
possible to do, in building and main- 
taining the plant, will fall far short 
of meeting this three-fold obligation. 

As time goes on, I know we will 
find many more new and better ways 
of doing things; and to those of us 
in this territory who are engaged in 
either designing, constructing, or 
maintaining telephone plant, I be- 
lieve the outside plant offers the best 
possibilities for further improving 
our results. I say this for two 
reasons: 

First, in an agricultural territory 
such as ours, made up of a large 


number of small exchanges and a 
large amount of rural plant, the out- 
side plant represents by far the 
greater part of our investment. Sec- 
ond, the service life and upkeep costs 
of this plant are apt to vary widely 
for the reason that it is exposed to 
all of the elements — wind, rain, 
sleet, lightning, rapid temperature 
changes — public improvements, 
shifting population and many other 
conditions to which the central office 
equipment (generally housed in a 
good building) is not subject. 


With that in mind a sketchy re- 
view of some of the things that have 
or are taking place in the outside 
plant may be of interest. 


In the exchange cable plant we 
have gone from a lead-sheath cable 
containing just a few pairs of wire 
to one of 1818 pairs. In place of be- 
ing grouped in one core, they are 
made up in 18 separate 101-pair 
units, which, of course, facilitates 
splicing operations. In place of the 
paper wrapping of individual wires, 
the wires are insulated with a contin- 
uous layer of wood pulp. This wood 
pulp not only provides better insu- 
lation but it is also less costly. 

We are now trying out hanging 
our terminals on the strand instead 
of mounting them on poles. The ad- 
vantages of the strand terminals are 
that it probably will cost less to in- 
stall them, and they should eliminate 
the difficulties of stub breakages so 
common when the terminal is mount- 
ed on the pole. Further, the pole can 

















be replaced without disturbing the 
terminal. 

The use of small gauge cable, 24- 
gauge or less, has made it possible to 
eliminate the expensive, large and 
unsightly fuse terminals that we used 
to place at junctions of aerial and 
underground cable. Where larger 
than 24-gauge cable is used, because 
it is required for transmission rea- 
sons, a short section of small gauge 
cable is cut into the underground 
lateral which operates as a fusible 
link. 

Today, use of nitrogen oil-pumped 
gas for testing cable splices and 
sheath has come to be a common 
practice. Gas is put into the sleeve 
or sheath through a small valve and 
a soap solution is rubbed over the 
sheath. Leaks are detected by noting 
bubbles caused by escaping gas. In 
many cases it is possible to hear the 
gas escaping. 

This sort of preventive mainte- 
nance work has made it possible to 
avoid many serious and costly fail- 
ures. As you know, many of the long 
important toll cables in the Bell Sys- 
tem are maintained under constant 
gas pressure. 

In connection with cable preven- 
tive maintenance work, all of us, I 
think, can afford to devote a little 
more attention to ring-cutting and 
bowing in aerial cables. There may 
not be immediate penalties for not 
correcting this cutting and bowing; 
but if it is not corrected in the early 
stages, service failures and excessive 
maintenance costs may be the result, 
with possibilities that the cable may 
have to be replaced. 

Bowing may be the result of one 
or all of many things—excessive ten- 
sion in the strand, omission of grade 
clamps, improper guying, or hanging 
splicers’ platforms on strand during 
splicing operations. Temperature has 
considerable to do with bowing as the 
temperature coefficient of expansion 
of cable is about 50 to 70 per cent 
greater than the strand. 

If bowing is not corrected, the ef- 
fect is to produce fatigue of the 
sheath as a result of repeated bend- 
ing. Bows or loops in present cables 
should be removed. In pulling in new 
cable it should be straightened as it 
1s pulled into the rings; and, under 
certain conditions, larger cable 
should be spliced under tension. 

The urge to put telephone wires 
underground is as old as the business 
itself, but excessive first costs, main- 
tenance and transmission problems 
have stood in the way of this becom- 
ing a common practice. While suc- 
cessful installations of buried cable 
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Best Story of the Week 
—What’s Yours? 


All was peaceful in the operating 
room at Good Thunder, Minn., of the 
Mankato Citizens Telephone Co. until 
a tiny mouse began scampering about 
the room, playing hide and seek under 
the stove. This was more than the 
operator’s nerves could stand—and war 
was declared, according to a columnist 
in the local newspaper. 

Central produced a nice new mouse 
trap, baited it and set it carefully in 
the corner. The smelled the 
cheese, took a nibble and, snap! The 
mouse caught in the trap. _ It 
kicked and squeaked, and the operator 
let out a shriek—she gasped—she 
grabbed for the switchboard to call her 
relief operator, but got no answer. 
The mouse was still fussing—what to 
do now—and then the operator spun 
the dial to call the Mankato Rendering 
Works. 


mouse 


was 


“T_l’ve got a dead animal here!” 
she gasped. “Can’t you come out and 
on 


get it right away? 





have been made for years back, I 
have known of many cases where the 
results were very disappointing. 

Several years ago we started using 
jute-covered tape-armored cable and, 
following that, jute cables with the 
armor left off. We have gradually 
extended the use of these cables, 
more or less on a field trial basis, 
until today in the Northwestern Bell 
company’s plant in Nebraska and 
South Dakota we have about nine 
miles of tape-armored and about 55 
miles of jute-covered cable in the ex- 
change plant as compared to about 
1,110 sheath miles of aerial cable. 

Jute-covered cable affords protec- 
tion against soil corrosion only and 
tape-armored cable should be used if 
there are possibilities of rodents 
(such as pocket gophers) damaging 
the cable. A cable plow has been de- 
veloped for laying these cables in the 
ground without removing the soil. 
Cables can be laid to a maximum 
depth of 24 inches. 

Costs of placing buried cable have 
varied widely, depending upon condi- 
tions. In some cases the costs have 
not been more than they would have 
been for aerial cable, and in other 
cases they have been much higher. 

While we have placed quite a large 
amount of buried cable, we still have 
much to learn about what to do and 
what not to do, both from the stand- 
points of first cost and maintenance. 

Generally speaking, we have not 





amount of 
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ot the trouble has been in damage to 
the cable by digging and grading op- 


experienced a_ great 
trouble in these buried cables. 


erations, and we have had cases 
where pocket gophers were responsi- 
ble. These troubles have taught us a 
lesson; and with more consideration 
as to location, depth of placing, etc., 
we believe the number of troubles 
can be appreciably reduced. 

Joint use of poles with the electri: 
companies in exchange construction 
not only eliminates duplication of the 
pole plant, but makes possible obtain- 
ing and maintaining better clear- 
ances from the electric wires. Speci- 
fications for construction and main- 
tenance of jointly-used pole lines have 
recently been reissued. They are 
based on the National Electric Safe- 
ty Code with such additions and 
changes as have been found neces- 
sary to meet new and changing con- 
ditions. These specifications contain 
much valuable information necessary 
in building jointly-used plant. 

Most of you are familiar with 
the eye-bolt method of dead-ending 
strand instead of using the wrap 
method. One of the main advantages 
in using eye-bolts is that they make 
it possible to provide the maximum 
practical separation on jointly-used 
poles where vertical runs are made 
by the electric company. While there 
is some added material cost, to a 
large extent it is offset by savings in 
labor due to the simpler method of 
dead-ending. 

The pole plant represents a large 
part of our investment and wonder- 
ful progress has been made in treat- 
ing and extending pole life. First, 
the untreated pole was used; then the 
brush-treated pole with about 1/32- 
inch penetration, giving a small ex- 
tension of pole life; next the open 
tank treatment with a 5-inch pene- 
tration and a much greater extension 
of pole life. 

The next step was full treatment 
under pressure of the less durable 
species of timber that might not 
otherwise have been satisfactory for 
building pole lines. This was the full- 
cell treatment, using about 12 pounds 
of creosote per cubic foot. Due to 
the bleeding of the poles after they 
were in place and the likely possi- 
bilities of the public coming in con- 
tact with this creosote, the use of 
these poles was somewhat restricted. 

The later developments of treating 
this less durable species of timber is 
the empty-cell process which requires 
about four pounds less of creosote 
per cubic foot and gives a better pen- 
etration of the sap wood. This treat- 
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ment not only results in a saving in 
creosote, but there is also a saving in 
freight due to the reduction in 
weight of the poles. 

Full-length treated poles may be 
expected to have an average period 
o: effectiveness of from 30 to 40 
years. This extension of pole life 
has been a real contribution toward 
conservation of one of the country’s 
greatest natural resources. 

There is a wide difference in the 
fibre-stress rating of poles. This 
ranges from 3,600 pounds for north- 
ern cedar to 7,400 pounds for creo- 
soted southern pine poles. 

Until a few years ago we pur- 
chased poles either on the basis of 
top diameter or by alphabetical 
classification. An important and 
very worthwhile change has been 
brought about by the American 
Standards Association in the _ re- 
classification of poles to the numeri- 
cal classification. The advantage of 
this change is that it permits ready 
economic comparisons between differ- 
ent pole timber with variations in 
price. When we consider any one 
class of pole today, we are dealing 
with nearly equivalent strengths for 
other poles. This greatly simplifies 
the job for all of us. 


The amount of strength built into 
a pole line is an important factor, not 
only from the standpoint of first cost 
but future costs as well. This nu- 
merical classification of poles will be 
very helpful to all of us in this re- 
spect. 

There is likely to be a tendency to 
overbuild lines carrying less than 10 
wires and underbuild those lines car- 
rying heavy loads. With all the high- 
way improvement work we have 
found that it is advisable in most 
cases to build our pole lines in rural 
districts on the property rather than 
out about six feet, which was the 
common practice. 

In South Dakota the state law, I 
believe, provides for a clearance of 
18 feet over highways. While this 
clearance may be adequate in the be- 
ginning, it is often considerably re- 
duced in connection with building up 
the crown of the highway, and we 
should be alert to correct these un- 
satisfactory clearances. We should 
give special attention to clearances 
over main truck highways. 

In this territory the rural plant 
presents one of our biggest problems, 
In the first place, farm homes are far 
apart and a large amount of plant is 
required to serve them. In the sec- 
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ond place, many farmers have found 
it necessary to discontinue their 
service, due to economic conditions. 
Even in good times, when most of 
them had telephones, it was in many 
cases impossible to keep our costs 
down to the point where we could 
earn a small return on our invest- 
ment. In many cases we were lucky 
if the revenue took care of the taxes 
and operating costs. 

Taking care of the farmers on a 
service-station basis apparently will 
not solve the problem. The lines, as 
a rule, are poorly maintained, trouble 
is excessive, and not cleared prompt- 
ly. This reflects against the service 
in the entire exchange and, of course, 
our own subscribers hold us respon- 
sible. Then in many cases the farm- 
ers and others in the community have 
come to us and insisted that we take 
over these service lines. 

Undoubtedly we can agree all 
farmers need telephone service, pos- 
sibly more than many people living 
in the smaller towns, and that it will 
make money for the farmer. Also, 
that in our small exchanges the com- 
munity service is very incomplete un- 
less the farmers do have telephone 
service. What can we do about it? 

Different people have different 
ideas, and if we all keep working for 
the right answer I am sure that we 
will eventually find it. It seems to 
me that first we should make sure we 
are using all of our ingenuity to keep 
our costs down and still give good 
telephone service. Second, we will 
need to find ways and means of get- 
ting all or at least a very high per- 
centage of these farmers to take 
service. With rural rates as we know 
them, we will need to have at least 
one and one-half to two customers 
per mile of line before we can come 
anywhere near to getting on a sound 
basis. 

We can devote a little more time to 
the service-station companies in en- 
couraging and helping them to pool 
their efforts in putting their lines in 
shape. 

Looking ahead to keeping our costs 
of rural plant at a minimum, we have 
at least two new developments that 
should receive consideration: High- 
strength steel line wire and buried 
wire; and, of course, we should in- 
clude buried cable for the heavy lines. 

High-strength steel wire .109 
has a breaking strength of about 
1,213 pounds, or more than twice 
that of 534 pounds for .109 or 
No. 12 galvanized wire used in the 
past. This high-strength wire should 
make it possible to effect economies 
in pole-line construction as span 
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lengths up to 350 feet in heavy load- 
ing areas and 450 feet in light load- 
ing areas are considered practical. 
The use of this wire will necessitate 
the use of rolled sleeves, with which 
you are all familiar. 


Our experience so far with buried 
wire plowed into the ground has not 
been entirely satisfactory because of 
damage due to pocket gophers. Where 
gophers are not a factor, this new 
type of plant offers worthwhile pos- 
sibilities. 

We might reduce our service fail- 
ures and maintenance cost if we 
make sure that wire is placed at 
proper tension. If the wire does not 
have enough sag, in the winter we 
will have excessive wire breaks. If 


there is too much sag in summer 
months, we will have shorts and 
crosses. I doubt if we pay enough 


attention to sag. 

At 60° temperature the sag in a 
150-foot span should be about 13% 
inches; at 0° temperature it should 
be about 7% inches, or about one- 
half as much. For a 300-foot span, 
421% inches at 60° and 27% inches 
for 0° temperature. For  high- 
strength steel wire the sag can be 
much less or about 24 inches at 60° 
for a 300-foot span. 

We should make sure that we have 
good joints in our line wire and we 
can get along with less test stations. 
They are a real source of trouble and 
I would go so far as to suggest that 
you use sleeves at terminal poles, 
junction poles and other places 
wherever possible in place of test 
connectors. Proper guying is neces- 
sary if we expect to keep our main- 
tenance costs at a minimum. 

A few years back most of us were 
following the practice of placing No. 
6 ground wire on about every tenth 
pole. I doubt if this ground wire did 
much good; we do know that it was 
the direct cause of some trouble due 
to coming into contact with the line 
wires. If you are losing many poles 
due to lightning in any certain lo- 
cality, you may wish to try out put- 
ting on a drain wire using .109 
wire bent over the top of the pole 
and continued down about four feet 
or to a point one foot below the at- 
tachments. 


We in the telephone business are 
indeed fortunate in that there is 
available through our manufacturers 
and suppliers the finest material and 
tools at reasonable costs that anyone 
could ask for. The value of this in 
giving good telephone service at rea- 
sonable costs should not be under- 
estimated. With that important job 
taken care of, we can devote all our 
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time to seeing that we make the 
proper use of these tools and mate- 
rials. 

There are many things for us to 
take into account in building and 





maintaining a telephone plant, and 
the first cost is only part of the 
story. There is no substitute for a 
good job of designing, locating and 
constructing. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Hl. 


Many things enter into the 
making of good telephone 


service.—Series No. 357 


6¢ HOULD an operator have com- 

S pany while working at the 

board?” is query No. 1 in this 

week’s series of questions. The an- 

swer, of course, is “No.” Here area 
few reasons why: 

First of all, a telephone office is a 
business establishment, whether it 
happens to be housed in an elaborate 
building, an ordinary structure, or 
in a small room in an agency or con- 
tract exchange. 

Naturally, there will be some modi- 
fications in the rules and practices 
established for rendering telephone 
service in a large central office and 
in an exchange located in a dwelling 
place of an agent or contractor; but 
there is one factor that must remain 
the same, regardless of the size or 
location of the telephone exchange, 
and that is “the quality of the service 
rendered.” 

So many things enter into the 
making of good telephone service, 
space would not permit the enumera- 
tion of them all, but here are a few 
of the prime essentials: 

COURTEOUS SERVICE. That means 
the operator’s undivided attention; a 
pleasing tone of voice; clear, distinct 
enunciation, with no indication of 
hurry or impatience; listening at- 
tentively to the customer’s order. 

Could the customer have the oper- 
ator’s undivided attention if she had 
company at the board? Could the 
operator put the personal interest 
that is so essential into her tone of 
voice if her attention were divided 
between the customer and her vis- 
itor? Would there not, in some in- 
stances, be reflected the operator’s 
desire to dispose of her customer as 
quickly as possible in order that she 
might continue her personal conver- 
sation ? 

AccuRACY is another essential to 
good telephone service. Reaching a 


wrong number is most annoying; 
therefore, telephone companies are 
constantly striving to impress upon 
their operators the importance of ac- 
curacy. The most careful and con- 
scientious operator will ring a wrong 
number occasionally. With a visitor 
absorbing a large portion of the op- 
erator’s attention, how much greater 
are the odds in favor of reaching 
wrong numbers! 

SPEED is a necessary and pleasing 
part of good telephone service. Just 
picture an operator seated at the 
switchboard, listening attentively 
and quite absorbed in what her vis- 
itor has to say, when a signal ap- 
pears; reaching for it deliberately, 
pausing to listen to the last word 
spoken by her visitor, making a re- 
ply; finally plugging in and answer- 
ing the signal. Speedy service? 

There is a greater and greater de- 
mand for first-class merchandise, 
first-class medical service, first-class 
education, first-class this and first- 
class that. Most certainly the tele- 
phone-using public expect and, yes 
demand, first-class telephone service, 
not in any one locality or exchange, 
but universally. This expectancy 
and demand require skillful, alert, 
intelligent, well-trained, conscien- 
tious telephone operators. Can you 
meet these requirements and enter- 
tain visitors at the board? 


Questions from Illinois 
Operators 

1. Should an operator have company 

while working at the board? 

Is the toll operator to tell the sub- 

scriber when the time is up on 

toll calls? 

3. When you are sending a messen- 
ger, do you pass your ticket to 
the TX operator? 

4. When you have a person-to-per- 
son call and are referred to an- 
other town to get the called party, 
is there a report charge on the 
first town? 

5. Is it necessary to enter “H” on a 
ticket? 

Answers to these traffic questions 

are given on page 32. 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


METHODS used in FCC special investigation of Bell System 
brought out through questioning of Chairman McNinch and 
Commissioner Walker by members of the House subcommit- 
tee on appropriations. . . . Commissioner Walker questioned 
as to charges that Bell was denied opportunity to present re- 
buttal testimony and cross-examine government witnesses 


ECENT hearings before the 
R subcommittee of the House of 

Representatives’ committee on 
appropriations resulted in such in- 
teresting testimony by Chairman 
MecNinch and Commissioner Walker 
that your correspondent thought 
readers of this department might 
like to learn about what happened, 
even though it comes second-hand at 
this late date. This might be espe- 
cially true since the copies of the 
hearings are not generally available 
(and in this particular instance there 
doesn’t seem to be even enough cop- 
ies to go around to the interested 
parties who usually receive them). 

The FCC hearing was held on 
Monday, January 23. It began with 
the usual justification by FCC offi- 
cials and staff officers for different 
items in the budget. As related in 
this department last week, the appro- 
priations committee finally reported 
the bill without making any allow- 
ance for the FCC because of the pos- 
sibility that pending legislation, in- 
troduced by Senator Wheeler to re- 
organize the entire commission set- 
up, might be enacted during the cur- 
rent session. 

After Chairman McNinch had ex- 
plained the personnel set-up and the 
need for more clerical assistance to 
cut down overtime, he referred to the 
paradox whereby the telephone in- 
dustry (which represents a national 
investment of $5,000,000,000) has 
become the step-child of federal reg- 
ulation because of the demand of its 
troublesome younger brother indus- 
try —radio broadcasting — which 
Chairman MecNinch said occupies 90 
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per cent of the commission’s time 
and attention. He stated: 


“This commission, in my opinion, 
cannot, and therefore will not be able 
to do anything effective in the way of 
the regulation of the telephone indus- 
try in this country under its present 
set-up, on its present budget. Why? 
Because radio is an insistent, urgent 
thing that is on our doorstep every day. 

It is not only inherently highly con- 
troversial but, leaving that out and con- 
sidering the volume of it, the fact that 
you must act on it, that you must act 
now, reasonably soon, and that these re- 
newals of licenses are constantly com- 
ing up, that must be acted upon—all of 
that makes the commission, in my judg- 
ment, put something like 90 per cent of 
its time on radio or broadcasting.” 

Rep. Woodrum (of Virginia). ‘The 
committee was led to believe, as I re- 
call, that possibly a 10-million dollar re- 
duction in telephone rates might be very 
largely credited to the telephone in- 
vestigation.” 

Chairman MecNinch. “Yes; I think 
there is not any controversy about that 
at all. That result took place, Mr. 
Chairman, through the process of and 
as one of the effective results of the 
special investigation. I am speaking 
not only about the rates but what we 
have been able to do every day, every 
week, and every year, and which we 
have not been particularly  well- 
equipped to do; I am rather speaking 
of the fact that it has been physically 
impossible to get around to the matter 
of regulation. 


“Those reductions in rates were made 
voluntarily, in a sense, but undoubt- 
edly, in my opinion, persuaded by the 
facts developed in this investigation. 

So we did not have a rate case, so to 
speak. It means a big job always to 
carry on a rate case against the Bell 
telephone company, or any other cor- 
poration with similar resources, al- 
though there is none that has similar 
resources. We have not had a rate case 
of that sort.” 





Rep. Case (of South Dakota). “Did 
you directly conduct this telephone in- 
vestigation?” 

Chmn. MecNinch. “No; that was con- 
ducted by Commissioner Walker, whom 
the commission delegated to have 
charge of that special investigation.” 

Rep. Case. “Did your regular legal 
staff have anything to do with that in- 
vestigation ?”’ 

Chmn. MecNinch. “It had very little 
to do with it. I think a special staff 
was employed all the way through, in- 
volving legal, engineering, investiga- 
tional, accounting, and various other 
experts.” 

Rep. Case. ‘“‘Was that conducted as 
a hearing, with testimony by both sides, 
or was it ex parte?” 

Chmn. MecNinch. “It was ex parte, 
Congressman Case.” 

Rep. Woodrum. “That is all over, 
is it not?” 

Chmn. MeNinch. “Yes.” 

Rep. Houston (of Kansas). ‘“‘What 
was the cost of that investigation?” 

Chmn. McNinch. “It cost $1,500,- 
000.” 

Rep. Houston. “And you estimate a 
saving in telephone rates of $10,000,- 
000?” 

Chmn. MeNinch. “No, sir; I think 
there is, without controversy, to its 
credit a 12-million dollar annual sav- 
ing; but total savings of around 24 and 
25 million dollars are being claimed, 
with the statement that the balance of 
it was not due to the investigation in 
any way at all but wholly voluntary. 
I am sure that Mr. Walker, who has 
had charge of that investigation, is bet- 
ter informed than I am and he would 
be able to tell you that all of the 24 
million dollars’ saving was due directly 
or indirectly to the telephone investi- 
gation.” 

Rep. Woodrum. “What has become 
of the staff engaged on that investiga- 
tion?” 

Chmn. McNinch. “It was dismissed 
gradually, but when Commissioner 
Walker submitted his report, all of it 
was then dismissed.” 

Rep. Woodrum. “Was any of it ab- 
sorbed by the Communications Com- 
mission ?”’ 

Chmn. MeNinch. “None of it, ex- 
cept a few members were reemployed 
for a study of the revision of it. They 
were reemployed on a temporary basis, 
and those who were reemployed were 
regarded as particularly well qualified 
to stay with the commission and engage 
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in such a study of that report as the 
commission wanted to make.” 

Rep Houston. ‘Have you arrived at 
the point where there is any recommen- 
dation to be made by the Commission 
as the result of that investigation?” 

Chmn. MeNinch. ‘No, sir. This is 
what we are doing now. We have those 
three men referred to, plus six from 
our staff—men whom the heads of each 
staff department considered particu- 
larly well qualified—or a total of nine 
men working, four of them exclusively 
on a study of what we call the Walker 
report, that is the proposed report that 
Commissioner Walker submitted, hunt- 
ing for any inaccuracies in the state- 
ment of facts in that report. 





“In addition, all the staff heads are 
sitting with the board. There are 22 
chapters in the report, and we have re- 
viewed about half of them.” 

Commissioner Walker. “The staff 
and this special board of review have 
been making a very close study of the 
proposed report, and the thousands of 
pages of supporting data, information, 
and evidence taken at the hearing. 
They have reviewed about half of that 
report.” 

Chmn. MeNinch. “The committee 
has been sitting once a week recently; 
and we hope, although I am not certain 
we can do it, that we might find time 
to sit oftener than that to go over the 
work of the review board, with the 
heads of the staff, talking with them, 
as to every suggestion we make in that 
report as submitted by Commissioner 
Walker. 

“Most of those have to do with fac- 
tual statements which the board of re- 
view finds are slightly inaccurate, the 
inaccuracies being those which are not, 
in its opinion, properly to be predicated 
upon the evidence taken, the evidence 
they have. 

That means a revision by the com- 
mission upon a study by a new board, 
so to speak, of every line and every 
chapter of that report which comprises 
approximately ten or eleven hundred 
pages.” 

Rep. Case. ‘“‘Mr. McNinch, are your 
recommendations and findings to be 
based upon an ex parte hearing?” 

Chmn. MeNinch. “Yes, sir; we could 
not base them otherwise now, Congress- 
man Case, because the hearing was so 
conducted, except that considerably 
after the hearing was closed and after 
Commissioner Walker’s report was sub- 
mitted, I did become familiar with the 
circumstances; and, feeling that it was 
the thing to do, did recommend to the 
commission that they receive and con- 
sider the comments filed by the Bell 
telephone company, comprising several 
thousand pages, in which the company 
criticized the evidence taken at the 
hearing, not the Walker report. 

“They have submitted that, as they 
contended, in response to an order 
which had been made by Commissioner 
Walker, allowing them to file statistical 
and factual data to correct any inac- 
curate or incorrect statements that had 
gotten into the record during the proc- 
ess of the testimony, by reason of the 
inability of the telephone company to 
cross-examine. They filed such com- 
ments. They were not received, be- 
cause they were not regarded as re- 
sponsive to the order. However, the 
commission did decide that it would re- 
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ceive and and consider those 


comments.” 

Rep. Case. “They were offered no 
opportunity to present any evidence on 
their part, nor to cross-examine, during 
the conduct of the hearing?” 

Chmn. MecNinch. ‘No, sir; not dur- 
ing the conduct of the hearing, so far 
as I understand the procedure.”’ 

Rep. Case. “Do you know anything 
as to the practice of your investigators 
in the handling of the papers of the 
companies at the time you were con- 
ducting the investigation?” 

Chmn. MeNinch. “No, sir; I have no 
knowledge about it. Commissioner 
Walker would probably know. I was 
not there to begin with. The investi- 
gation had been completed and the re- 
port practically completed when I 
went to the commission. .. .” 

Rep. Case. “Did the representatives 
of these companies have any opportu- 
nity to examine the testimony you had 
taken before they supplied their state- 
ment?” 

Chmn. MecNinch. “Yes; they were 
furnished copy of the testimony.” 


study 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Texas Telephone 
Baker Hotel, 
23 and 24. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 27 and 28. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Municipal Auditorium, 
City, March 30 and 31. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
April 3 and 4. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, April 
11 and 12. 


Iowa 


Association, 


Dallas, March 22, 


Junction 


Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, April 18-20. 
Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 25 and 26. 
Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
10 and 11. 
Conference of 


and B 
Inde- 


class A 
member companies, U. S. 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Chicago, May 15 and 16. 

Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne Ho- 
tel, York, May 18, 19 and 20. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, June 7 and 8. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, June 13-15. 














Commissioner Walker. 


) “They sat in 
on the testimony; gave most of the 


testimony, as a matter of fact. Their 
representatives were there and heard 
every word of the hearing.” 

_Rep. Case. “They had no opportu- 
nity to comment at the time, or cross- 
examine at the time the testimony was 
taken?” 

Chmn. MeNinch. 
my understanding.” 

Rep. Case. 
on the stand. 

“If they had wanted a copy of the 
testimony to consider at the time they 
were permitted to prepare a statement, 
would they have had to have a stenog- 
rapher of their own to take the record 
of the proceedings?” 


“No, sir; that is 


“Their witnesses did go 


Commissioner Walker. “They were 
furnished a copy of the record of the 
proceedings each day during the hear- 
ing.” 

Rep. Case. “Did they get a tran- 
script of all the testimony taken dur- 
ing the hearing, to consider?” 

Commissioner Walker. 
daily, as the testimony 
down.” 

Chmn. MeNinch. 
that to be the fact.” 


Rep. Case. “It does not correspond 
to the statement made to me by a rep- 
resentative of the company.” 

Chmn. MeNinch. “I understood that 
to be the fact—that they did get it reg- 
ularly—and they filed these replies, 
and subsequently the commission did 
decide that they should be received. 
We did that by formal order and pro- 
ceeding, and they are now being con 
sidered. 

“In addition to that, Mr. Case, the 
company was given an opportunity to 
file a brief, and they did file a brief, in 
reply, so to speak, on the Walker re- 
port.” 


“They got it 
was taken 


“T had understood 


The committee then went into a 
discussion of financing the technical 
requirements of the commission’s 
work which was covered to the satis- 
faction of members by Chief En- 
gineer E. K. Jett. And so the hear- 
ing went for awhile not touching 
anything of particular interest to 
the telephone industry, except in one 
spot where Representative Fitzpat- 
rick of New York indicated his im- 
pression that there had been a slight 
increase in long distance rates be- 
tween Washington and New York. 
Neither Chairman McNinch, Com- 
missioner Walker, nor Chief Ac- 
countant Norfleet seemed to be able 
to dislodge this idea which was un- 
doubtedly founded on confusion of 
some sort. 


The committee returned to tele- 
phone matters, however, when Rep- 
resentative Wigglesworth of Massa- 
chusetts asked for permission to ask 
some questions directly connected 
with the $1,500,000 investigation au- 
thorized by congressional resolution 
of March 1, 1935, and which was 
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Communication Facilities 
for Los Angeles County Fair 


By JOHN B. WALLACE 


THE 300-ACRE GROUNDS of the largest county 
fair in America, located at Pomona, Callif., 
require complete communication facilities for 
the 50 exhibit buildings and 30,000 individual 
exhibits during the two-weeks’ fair each year. 
The Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., maintains 
a switchboard in the fair administration build- 
ing with seven trunk lines serving a 50-line PBX 


in America and the second 
largest fair in the country, in- 
cluding all state fairs, presents 
many difficult but interesting tech- 
nical problems to the Pomona 

Calif.) exchange of the Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd. 

Some idea of the magnitude of 
this fair, which is located in the 
suburbs of Pomona in the heart of 
the orange belt of southern Cali- 
fornia can be gained when it is 
stated that the grounds cover 300 
that there are 50 exhibit 
buildings, 25 acres under roof and 
30,000 individual exhibits. The av- 
erage attendance for the past five 
years has been well over half a 
million with 637,000 persons pass- 
ing through the gates this fall. 

Despite its size, the fair has pre- 
served the romantic and rustic at- 
mosphere found only in county 
fairs, and maintains the American 
tradition throughout. 

As the fair is held annually for 
an average period of two weeks, the 
telephone company is obliged to in- 
stall many facilities that are only 
temporary in character but which 
it must keep on hand the year 
round, thus adding to its overhead. 

The telephone revenues from the 
fair itself would hardly justify this 
expense if it were not for the addi- 
tional business built up in the com- 
munity both before and after the 
fair season is over. However, as 
Manager Carl H. Lorbeer of the 
Pomona exchange has stated, even 
though it were a losing proposition 
the company would feel that the 
loss was justified as its contribu- 
tion to community service. 
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Gin Am the largest county fair 
K 


acres, 


The company maintains a late 
type switchboard in the fair admin- 
istration building with seven trunk 
lines . serving a 50-line private 
branch exchange. 

The lines within the grounds in- 
clude eight pay stations and three 
booths inside the horticultural 
building, with an attendant. Other 
lines were private wires to offices 
of exhibitors and the administra- 
tion on the grounds, seven radio 
lines including two national broad- 
casting hookups, special service to 
the pari-mutuel operators’ with 
many private lines, Red Cross, fire, 
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police emergency service lines and 
taxicab service. 

Then there were the leased wires 
of the newspapers, a teletype serv- 
ice with a demonstrator and leased 
wire for the public address system. 

All lines inside the fair grounds 
are encased in tape-armored under- 
ground cable and the main trunk 
between the exchange office head- 
quarters downtown and the grounds 
is also in cable of the same type. 

A perplexing problem is _ pre- 
sented in connection with the main- 
tainance of this underground cable 
within the fair grounds because of 
the use of calcium chloride to keep 
down the dust, the fair management 
priding itself on having one of the 
few dustless fairs in the country. 
While the use of this chemical has 
been a boon to the fair patrons, it 
may prove to be rather expensive to 
the telephone and other public 
utility companies which serve the 
fair. 

During the years that the chloride 
has been used it has thoroughly 
impregnated the soil, with the re- 
sult that corrosion has been noted 
in the underground cables. The 


Fr 
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View of Los Angeles County Fair grounds at Pomona, Calif., showing agricultural and industrial 
buildings. The grounds are beautifully landscaped with growing trees and hundreds of flower 
beds, including prize zinnias and asters. 
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telephone engineers are endeavor- 
ing to find some way to counteract 
this condition, as it will tend to 
make the cables short-lived, unless 
soon remedied. 

In addition to the telephone 
booths in the agricultural building 
the telephone company has an edu- 
cational exhibit of its own. This 
exhibit contains various pieces of 
cable and telephone wire showing 
the cause of interrupted and poor 
service on telephone lines. Included 
are cable bug holes, cables gnawed 
by underground squirrels, wires 
and cable damaged by friction with 


tree branches, bullet holes, and a 
piece of cable around which a tree 
had grown and flattened. 

The company also. displayed 
unique cable splices, including one 
with 12 subsidiaries coming into a 
main, showed effects of crystalliza- 
tion and electrolysis and other in- 
teresting features. Cable 30 years 
old was shown in contrast with 
modern cable, showing the advance 
made in reducing the size of cable. 

An interesting feature of the ex- 
hibit was the photographic com- 
parison of underground and over- 
head wiring system showing the 





difference in the appearance of 
streets congested with overhead 
wires as contrasted with those 
where the cables are underground, 
An attendant in charge of the ex- 
hibit explained details to the 
crowds attracted to it each day. 

Manager Lorbeer of the Pomona 
exchange expressed the belief that 
such exhibits are valuable in that 
they show the public the many dif- 
ficulties that confront telephone 
companies in furnishing adequat 
service and tend to make subscrib- 
ers more tolerant of unforeseen in- 
terruptions. 


State Commissions Recommend 
Wage-Hour Exemptions 


REPLIES of state commissions to telegram of inquiry from 
chief economist of Wage-Hour Administration indicate that 
regulatory bodies in all parts of the country recognize serious- 
ness of plight which will confront Independent operators of 
small exchanges if provisions of Wage-Hour Act are not 
amended. Majority favor exemption of exchanges serving 
1,000 subscribers or less; a number suggest a higher figure 


ELEGRAMS were sent last week 
j & Carroll R. Daugherty, chief 
economist of the wage and hour divi- 
sion, Department of Labor, to the 
chairmen of the state utility 
regulatory commissions requesting their 
the question which has 
arisen as to whether the rural part of 
the telephone industry ought not to be 
excluded from the provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Act. The 
asked to suggest a 


various 


opinion on 


commissioners 


were basis for so 


doing. 

In the comprehensive reply of the 
Public Service Commission 
(of which Fred S. Hunt is chairman), 
it was stated that an investigation by 
the staff of that body indicated that if 
the Wage-Hour Act were applied, many 
farmer telephone companies would be 
wiped out of existence; rates in many 
instances would have to be doubled; 
there would be a considerable reduc- 
tion in the use of telephone service 
particularly in smaller communities and 
rural areas—and many operators might 
be thrown out of work by the substitu- 
tion of dial or other automatic service. 


Wisconsin 








Wisconsin Favors Exemption of 
Exchanges with 1000 Urban Customers 

The commission bases its suggestion 
that the act be applied only to ex- 
changes with more than 1,000 urban 


customers on the conviction that small 
exchanges—especially those serving a 
substantial portion of rural customers 

are financially unable to meet the re- 
quirements of the act without increas- 
ing rates to a point that would severely 
restrict, or cause the abandonment of, 
service. 

To further substantiate its position, 
the Wisconsin commission directs atten- 
tion to the fact that rural telephone 
seriously curtailed during the 
depression, has failed to recover the 
customers served at the peak of 1929. 
Nearly 35 per cent of the 1929 cus- 
tomers were disconnected in 1934; at 
the end of 1937, one-fourth of that 
number were still disconnected. 

The states that it has 
been its experience that rural subscrib- 
will not retain service except at 
relatively low rates and would not be 
willing to pay the rates necessary to 
meet the provisions of the Wage-Hour 
Act. It adds that during the depression 
it encouraged the smaller telephone 
companies to make temporary reduc- 
tions in rates to hold subscribers. Of 
the 100 companies which made such re- 
ductions, only about one-third have re- 
turned to their previous schedules. 

Rural telephone service, the Wiscon- 
sin commission points out, is essential 
to the maintenance of telephone service 


service, 


commission 


ers 


in smaller communities which are pre- 
dominantly trading 
residents. 


centers for rural 
The commission said that of the 750 
companies in Wisconsin, less than 100 
would come under the Wage-Hour Act 
if the exemption requested is granted. 
It added that women operators in the 
small communities are the ones prin- 
cipally affected by the federal act. 


Minnesota Favors Exemption of 

Exchanges with 1000 Telephones 

Oliver A. Ossana, executive secretary 
of the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission, in his reply to Chief 
Economist Daugherty’s telegram, rec- 
ommends, as a first step, that exchanges 
with 1,000 telephones or less be exempt 
from the provisions of the act. The 
commission reports that many of the 
companies in Minnesota are operated as 
cooperatives on a non-profit basis and 
that there are a number of complex 
situations smaller companies 
have made arrangements with like com- 
panies to use a common exchange. 

It adds that the telephone industries 
in the state, with the exception of the 
sell company, have for many years 
been operating on a small margin of 
profit or at a loss. These companies 
have withheld application for rate in- 
creases in the hope that better times 
would come. The commission states 
that if the provisions of the act are 
placed in effect, hundreds of Minnesota 
companies will undoubtedly have to 
cease operations. 


wherein 


The position of the Independent com- 
panies in Alabama and the views of the 
Alabama Public Service Commission on 
the Wage-Hour Act, as it would affect 
the telephone industry, are set forth in 
letters sent by Hugh White, president 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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TELEPHONE 
CABLES 


From the rolling of glowing cop- 





per bars to the final testing of 
finished cables, General Cable 
manufacture is completely 
modern—the outgrowth of more 


than 45 years of experience. 





Each pair within the finished cables 
is individually tested for compliance 
with standard industry specifications. 


GENERAL CABLE “Standard Underground” CABLES 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 


1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois —Warehouses in Kansas City, Mo.—Richmond, Va.—and San Francisco, Cal. 
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A NEW SANDS 


SUBS TATION® 
PROTECTOR 


EASIER TO INSTALL 


The new SANDS Type 15 Substation Protector has a specially 
designed mounting bracket whose corners extend from both sides 
and bottom, so that mounting screws can be inserted without 
removing the bracket. Bracket has four screw holes, widely spaced 

The Type 15 SANDS Substation Protector, for secure fastening to brick, wood siding or other type of wall. 


with weatherproof cover in place. Note 
accessibility of screw holes in mounting 
bracket. 


REQUIRES LESS ATTENTION 
This protector is regularly equ'pped with the famous Type 
2105 Discharge Blocks, which automatically ground the line on 
currents of |/, ampere or more, then automatically reset them- 
selves when the dangerous current has ceased to flow. This elim- 
inates continual inspection, resetting and replacement expense. 





PERMITS STANDARDIZATION 





The Type 15 Protector is equipped with a weatherproof cover 
and is designed for outdoor use, but its neat, compact 
construction makes it equally suitable for indoor mounting, and 
permits standardization on one type of protector for both 
applications. 





The Type 15 Substation Protector, cover USES FIBRE OR WwWooD FUSES 
removed, equipped with Type 2105 Dis- 
charge Blocks and slip-type wood fuses. . . . 
A special mounting arrangement for the fuse clips at one end 
TYPE 15 SUBSTATION PROTECTORS of the protector permits the use of either fibre or wood fuses, 


Cink Se. Tapeer wale Fame apeelly as the user may specify, by mer roviding the proper type of 
SA-56 Fibre, nutted 5 amp. —_ ae oe erely providing the prop YP 


SA-68 Fibre, nutted 7 amp. fuse clips in each case. Write for prices and full information on 
SA-78 Wood, slip-type 5 amp. 


SA.79 Wood. slip-type Pome. this and other SANDS protection products. 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 





ATIC ELECTRIC 
OMPANY 
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LON J. JESTER, vice-president 
and general manager of the Mid- 
West States Telephone Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., really raised his son 
HAROLD J., as a future telephone 
man. When Harold was in his 
early teens his father guided him 
into telephone work, and today he 
is the Iowa representative of the 
Leich Sales Corp. 

Although he makes his headquar- 
ters at Des Moines, Iowa, Harold is 
a frequent visitor to Rockford, 
where his family resides. 

LON J. JESTER began his tele- 
phone career with the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., in 1911, as a ground- 
man at the Pontiac exchange. He 
was successively promoted from 
lineman to installer, to troubleman, 
to commercial agent, to acting man- 
ager and, in 1917, he was named 
manager of the Pontiac exchange. 

In 1918 he was appointed group 
manager of the Pontiac, Chenoa, 
Dwight and Forrest exchanges. At 
that time there were competing 
exchanges in both Pontiac and 
Chenoa, but through Mr. Jester’s 
efforts a satisfactory basis was 
established for eliminating the dual 
service. 

Because of his success in these 
projects, he was afterwards sent to 
Cairo, Ill., a community of about 
18,000 population, to effect a con- 
solidation of the two companies 
then operating there. The negotia- 
tions initiated by Mr. Jester in 
Cairo resulted in the consolidation 
of the competing companies some 
years later. 

In 1925 Mr. Jester was promoted 
to the post of division manager for 
the Illinois Southern Telephone 
Co. In this position he was in 
charge of plant, traffic, and com- 
mercial operation in the Carbon- 
dale division. This included 13 ex- 
changes, among which were Anna, 
Carbondale, Chester, DuQuoin, Ben- 
ton, Herrin, Marion, Murphysboro, 
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FATHERS AND SONS 





West Frankfort, Christopher, and 
Zeigler. 

Although he had _ considerable 
previous experience in personnel 
work, it was at this point in his 
telephone career that Mr. Jester 
first became especially interested in 
the study of employes and their at- 
titude toward their jobs—a subject 
which later became his hobby. 

In 1928 he left the Illinois South- 
ern Telephone Co. to become vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Mid-Continent Telephone Co. 
and, subsequently, of the Mid-West 
States Utilities Co., a newly-formed 
operating and holding company, 
with 14 subsidiary companies fur- 
nishing telephone service in IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minne- 
sota, and electric service in Okla- 
homa. 

When this company was forced 
into receivership in 1931, Mr. Jester 
was appointed receiver for the par- 
ent company and all subsidiary 
telephone companies. In 1934, when 
the receivership was changed to 
bankruptcy under section 77-B of 
the federal bankruptcy act, he was 
appointed trustee—a position which 
he held until 1936 when the pres- 
ent company was organized under 
the name, Mid-West States Tele- 
phone Co. Thereupon he assumed 
his present duties as vice-president 
and general manager of the holding 
company, and president of all sub- 
sidiary companies. 

Mr. Jester’s hobby is the careful 
nurturing of good public relations 
through the efforts ef every com- 
pany employe. He maintains that 
the entire structure of public good 
will is based on excellent manage- 
ment-employe relationships, and 
that the thorough cooperation of 
employes can be won only by mu- 
tual understanding and trust. 

He firmly believes that one of the 
most important jobs confronting 
telephone companies today is the 


proper training and education of 
employes to make them feel the im- 
portance of even the smallest job 
they perform. It is his chief pride 
that despite the fact that most of 
his company’s exchanges are small 
and must practice the utmost econ- 
omy even in the matter of wages, he 
today enjoys the greatest loyalty 
and cooperation of his employes 

HAROLD J. JESTER was born 
in Pontiac, Ill., April 28, 1914. He 
graduated from Roosevelt High 
School, St. Louis, Mo., and com- 
pleted his education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

His summer vacations throughout 
his high school and college days 





LON J. JESTER, vice-president and general 
manager of the Mid-West States Telephone 
Co., Rockford, Ill., frankly admits he raised 
his son, HAROLD J., to be a telephone man. 
Judging from the happy expression on his 
face, he is thoroughly enjoying his lifework. 
Harold is at present lowa representative of 
the Leich Sales Corp. 
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= HERE IS THE TENTH article in a series introducing tomorrow’s potential leaders 


to one another and to the field in general. Material for 


this feature is most welcome. 








in the Independent telephone industry 


were spent entirely in telephone 
work. During this period he was 
groundman, lineman, collector and 
directory advertising salesman. He 
also spent one year out of college 
working in Arkansas and Texas. 

Upon completion of his university 
work he joined the Leich organiza- 
tion, and after a six months’ train- 
ing course in the company’s fac- 
tory, at Genoa, IIl., he assumed his 
present position as Leich’s lowa 
representative. 

His favorite sports are hunting, 
swimming, and winning (or trying 
to win) from his father at the game 
of horseshoes. Both father and son 
are expert “barnyard golf” players 
and anyone watching them pitch 
horseshoes while casually discuss- 
ing telephone affairs would little 
suspect their keen interest and 
rivalry in the game. 

ad 

J. G. CRANE, of Kansas City, 
Mo., vice-president of Theodore 
Gary and Company, and chairman 
of the board of directors of the Au- 
tomatic Electric Company, has a 
son, ALLEN SHERON, who has al- 
ready acquired wide experience in 
the telephone business and is filling 
a position of responsibility as gen- 
eral manager of the Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Home Telephone Co. 

Upon graduating in electrical en- 
gineering from Purdue University 
in 1903, JASON G. CRANE entered 
the employ of the Western Electric 
Co. in Chicago as a student appren- 
tice. After several months’ experi- 
ence in the cabling and switchboard 
wiring departments, he was sent to 
New York where six months were 
spent in switchboard installation 
on Long Island. Then he entered 
the Western Electric shop in New 
York City. Shortly thereafter he 
was transferred to the company’s 
equipment engineering department 
where he was employed for three 
years. 
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His next transfer was to the Haw- 
thorne Works of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. in 1907. Two years later he 
was sent to Oklahoma City, Okla., 
as superintendent of equipment and 
maintenance for the Pioneer Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. When the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was organized, in 1912, he was 
transferred to the general head- 
quarters office in St. Louis, Mo. 

In 1915 Mr. Crane became asso- 
ciated with Theodore Gary & Com- 
pany as general superintendent of 
the Kansas City Home Telephone 
Co. Upon the consummation of the 


Home and Bell consolidation in 
Kansas City, in 1920, Mr. Crane be- 
came general manager of the 
merged properties and operated 
them until they were sold to the 
Southwestern Bell. 

When Theodore Gary & Co., in 
1925, organized the Telephone Bond 
& Share Company, Mr. Crane be- 
came its president and served for 
several years. As_ vice-president 
of Theodore Gary & Company, he 
specialized in the operation of its 
various telephone properties. Re- 
cently he was elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Auto- 





J. G. CRANE, vice-president of Theodore Gary & Company, and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Automatic Electric Company, has been prominently 
identified with the telephone industry for more than 35 years. His son, ALLEN 
SHERON, who is general manager of the Portsmouth (Ohio) Home Telephone Co., 
has had a variety of experience in telephone work since his high school days. 
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fathers and sons—concluded 


matic Electric Company. Mr. Crane 
is also president of the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Telephone Co., and vice-presi- 
dent of the Associated Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. He has been a di- 
rector of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association for 
a number of years. 

ALLEN SHERON (AL) CRANE, 
general manager of the Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Home Telephone Co., is a 
graduate of Missouri University, 
where as a post-graduate he studied 
business administration as well as 
electrical engineering. During his 
high school vacations he assisted in 
the installation of a Western Elec- 
tric panel type automatic switch- 
board. Working after school as well 
as during vacations, he became qual- 
ified as a trouble-shooter on this type 
of equipment. He was also, for a 
time, engaged in inventory work for 
J. W. Wopat. 

While in college he spent his spare 
time and vacations installing Strow- 
ger automatic equipment and became 
capable of maintaining that type of 
equipment. 

Following his college days, Mr. 
Crane was engaged in plant and com- 
mercial work with the Citizens In- 
dependent Telephone Co. at Terre 
Haute, Ind. Then for six months he 


was occupied with special work for 


A. F. Adams of the Gary organi- 
zation. 
Ww 


C. H. GALLOWAY, president of 
the Winter Park Telephone Co., 
after organizing and building up a 
telephone system of 1,200 stations 





C. H. GALLOWAY (center), 
president of the Winter Park 
(Fla.) Telephone Co., reports 
that he has practically turned 
over the operation of his 
telephone plant to his sons. 
B. A. (to the left) is secre- 
tary, treasurer and com- 
mercial representative. J. K. 
(to the right) is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 
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in the resort community of Winter 
Park, Fla., has practically turned 
over the operation of the plant to 
his three sons. J. K. is serving as 
vice-president and general man- 
ager; B. A. is secretary, treasurer 
and commercial representative, and 
CARL H., Jr., who is 14 years of 
age, is becoming familiar with the 
industry during his spare time from 
school. 

In 1910 B. A. Galloway & Son, 
then operating the general mer- 
chandise store in Maitland, Fla., 
reached the conclusion that their 
customers could more conveniently 
transact business with the store if 
there were telephone connections 
between their homes and the store. 
Thus they embarked upon the tele- 
phone business in a small way. 

As the community grew and the 
demand for telephone service in- 
creased, it became evident that the 
first arrangement was inadequate. 
As a result C. H. GALLOWAY, then 
the junior partner of B. A. Gallo- 
way & Son, purchased a_ switch- 
board and began the operation of 
what is now the Winter Park Tele- 
phone Co. 

Winter Park, a much more 
rapidly-growing community than 
Maitland, soon became the larger 
of the two towns. Foreseeing the 
continued growth of Winter Park, 
Mr. Galloway moved the telephone 
central office to that city and at the 
beginning of the outbreak of the 
world war, the company was incor- 
porated as the Winter Park Tele- 
phone Co. 


With the continued growth of the 








CYRUS L. MacKINNON, son of the late 
F. B. MacKinnon, who was for many years 
president of the U. S. Independent Telephone 
Association, is learning fundamentals of the 
telephone business in Cambridge, Ohio. 


community, as had been anticipated 
the Winter Park Telephone Co. de- 
veloped into a plant serving some 
6,000 persons, with approximately 
1,200 stations. The home of Rollins 
College, this community is a highly 
seasonal resort town and as such 
attracts an unusual class of winter 
visitors. 

In the meantime C. H. Galloway 
became the father of three sons 
whom he has educated and trained 
along lines essential for operating 
the Winter Park company. As men- 
tioned at the outset of this bio- 
graphical sketch, J. K. Galloway is 
vice-president and general manager. 
B. A. Galloway, secretary and treas- 
urer, is the company’s commercial 
representative and Carl H. Galloway, 
Jr., is becoming familiar with the 
industry in his spare time from 
school. 

Thus, after 28 active years in 
the telephone business, C. H. Gallo- 
way, Sr., has practically retired, after 
turning over the operation of the 
Winter Park Telephone Co. to his 
stalwart sons. 


F. B. MacKinnon's Son 
Takes Up Telephone Work 


Many friends of the late F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
will be interested to know that his older 
son, Cyrus Leland, has taken up te- 
lephony as his vocation. For the past 
eight months he has been engaged in 
learning phases of telephone work and 
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we suspect he has even located left- 
handed wrenches. The accompanying 
snapshot shows “Cy” on the job with 
the cable crew of the Cambridge Home 
Telephone Co., Cambridge, Ohio. 

Soon after his father’s death in Jan- 
uary, 1937, Cyrus decided that he 
would become a “telephone man” and, 
like his illustrious father, start at the 
bottom with an operating company. 
The summer of 1937 was spent work- 
ing for the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Then last July, fol- 
lowing graduation from Dartmouth 
College in June, he started with the 
Cambridge company as assistant to the 
manager. Thus he is obtaining expe- 
rience to fit him to occupy positions of 
greater responsibility in the future. 

Another important milestone in his 
career was his marriage, on February 
25, to Miss Helen Wigglesworth at La 
Gorce Island, Miami Beach, Fla. His 
bride, who graduated from Wellesley 
College last June, lived in Kenilworth, 
lll., where her family were neighbors 
of the F. B. MacKinnons during the 
years of their residence there. This 
friendship continued throughout the 
college years in the East, culminating 
in their marriage. 

They have the good wishes of many 
telephone people who enjoyed for so 
many years the friendship and helpful- 
ness of the late F. B. MacKinnon. 


—- ww 


State Sales Tax Tokens 
in Canadian Pay Stations 

Talk over lines of the British Colum- 
bia Telephone Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
Can. from pay stations has been cheap 
worth for a fifth of a 
cent—but it is going to stop. The com- 
pany recently turned in to officials of 
the state of Washington a potato sack 
filled with state sales tax tokens. It 
collected $34.90 for them, and wrote 
off a loss of $4,372.60. 

The tokens had been dropped into 
the 25-cent slots of pay telephone 
boxes. Slots will be altered to reject 
them 


—25 cents’ 


Vv WwW 


Ben Woodbury's Family Ap- 
preciates Sympathy Extended 


In a letter to TELEPHONY concerning 
the recent death of Ben Woodbury, 
telephone sales manager of Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Mrs. 
Woodbury writes: 

“T should like to express publicly to 
the entire telephone industry our heart- 
felt appreciation for the many long dis- 
tance calls, telegrams, letters and beau- 
tiful floral tributes received from so 
Many sources. They were warmly 
comforting to us in our great loss.” 
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“LOW” LINE CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE BODY WITH DERRICK 


For heavy duty work this utility body is incomparable. It 


is standard equipment among many of the largest and 


most progressive operating companies in the country. For 


telephone requirements it has no equal. 


Write for a 


catalogue illustrating and describing its numerous features. 


Compact, rugged- 
ly constructed and 
designed to utilize 
every inch of space 


for the whole as- 
sortment of tools 
and materials used 


by line crews. 





The Highway Type LI Body was primarily 
designed for installation work but is used for 
many service jobs. Bodies are made of rust- 
resisting metal with completely equipped 
interiors including trays. drawers and compart- 
ments to carry materials and tools used in all 
types of service work. 


cenron OP 












The Highway Type SL Body is known as a 
sectionman’s or combinationman’s service body 
and is admirably adapted to all of the various 
types of service in and around small exchanges. 
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STATE COMMISSIONS 
ON EXEMPTION 


(Concluded from page 18) 
of the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission, to two senators and nine con- 
gressmen from Alabama. 


4labama Commission Writes Senators 
and Congressmen 


The chief executive of the Alabama 
commission states that application of 
the Wage-Hour Law to small Independ- 
ent companies will compel such a raise 
in their rates as will make the service 
to local subscribers prohibitive. He 
attaches a statement prepared by the 
Alabama Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, that the commission finds to be 
substantially correct, which shows that 
more than one-half of the Independent 
companies in the state have fewer than 
100 subscribers. 

Mr. White states that, in his judg- 
ment, the application of the Wage- 
Hour Law to the small Independent 
telephone companies would compel the 
discontinuance of service in small 
towns, villages and rural communities 
of Alabama. “Certainly this is not in 
the public interest,” he adds. 

Outlining in some detail the probable 
effect of the application of the law, as 
at present constituted, he states that in 
most cases it would be necessary to 
double existing rates. The result would 
be that the people in these smaller 
communities would be compelled to 
give up their telephone service, since 
their economic position will not enable 
them to pay the increased rates. 

As to their need for telephone ser- 
vice, he states: 

“From our contacts with these com- 
munities we know that their present 
telephone service is beneficial to them 
in their business affairs, in the matter 
of their health and well-being . . . and 
in their social life.’”” He points out that 
telephone service helps them to econo- 
mize in their daily expenditures, keep- 
ing them in close touch with the mar- 
kets and enabling them to sell their 
produce at the most advantageous 
prices, without expensive—and some- 
times unprofitable—trips to the market. 





The head of the Alabama commis- 
sion states that in order to continue in 
operation, many Independent com- 
panies will be driven to the adoption of 
automatic service, thus adding to un- 
employment and defeating one of the 
major aims of the law. He directs the 
attention of Alabama’s senators and 
representatives to the fact that many of 
these small Independent exchanges are 
located in the homes of owners, the 
total exchange investment being only a 
few thousand dollars. The switchboard 
is operated by the owner’s wife or 
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daughter, along with their household From the replies available, it is in- 
duties. These exchanges, he adds, dicated that the commissions through- 
furnish a distinct service to the com- out the country favor exemption of 
munity. exchanges serving 1,000 subscribers or 

Mr. White concludes that in his judg- ess, although a number suggested 
ment it is in the public interest that the 1,200 subscribers and several favored 
act of Congress be amended as prompt- @ higher figure. Only two commis- 
ly as possible so as to exclude such ‘ions suggested that a figure of less 
small Independent companies. He does than 1,000 subscribers be used, it is 
not make a specific recommendation Teported. 
as to where the line for exemption 
should be drawn but states that Con- 
gress can obtain ample testimony for 
a guide in determining what size com- 
panies should be declared exempt from 
the provisions of the law. 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission, in reply to the telegram of in- 
quiry from the chief economist of the 
Wage and Hour Administration rec- 
ommends that exchanges with less than 
1,000 subscribers be exempted from 
the provisions of the Wage-Hour Law. 


— 


Don't Conceal Telephone, 
Magazine Advises 

When a subscriber wrote to the 
magazine “House Beautiful,” asking 
for a good way to hide the telephone, 
she was advised in no uncertain terms 
not to do it. 

“Hide the telephone? Never! I 
wouldn’t even consider doing it,’’ was 
the published reply. “The telephone 
is a functional part of modern life and 


. wy is accepted in decorative schemes for 
Three bases for division between ex- . ” 
its usefulness. 


changes applicable and exchanges ex- vw 
empt from the act were suggested in 
the telegram sent to the state com- National Association's Spring 


missions by the Wage-Hour Admin- Meeting of Larger Companiés 


istration : 
The annual conference of the Class 
A and B member companies of the 
an exchange. United States Telephone Association 
2. Size of town in which exchange will be held in Chicago Monday and 
is located. Tuesday, May 15 and 16, Executive 
3. Exchange service revenue. Vice-President Louis Pitcher states. 


1. Number of telephones served by 


**Reliable”’ 
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PROTECTION 


INSTALL 


**Reliable”’ 
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PROTECTORS 
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® Designed to accommodate all makes of repeat- 

ing coils © Mounts from one to four coils, with protecting 

sawtooth discharge blocks and fuses ® Jumper wires ter- 

minated without removing fuses ® Direct path to ground 

from protector ground strip @ Built in five sizes © Rugged 

hot-galvanized, steel construction for lasting outdoor 

service @ Standard “Reliable” detachable mounting brack- 

ets @ Only”Reliable”’ offers all these features @ Choice of 

Write for descriptive 3 standard telephone fuses ® Can be supplied with 

literature “Reliable’’ No. 27, 77, 55 or 56 fuses as specified. 
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No. 201 N.E. Klein 
Side Cutting Plier. 
“Streamlined” for 
use in confined 

spaces. 


Good workmen demand 
good tools. In the hands 
of men who know — 
everywhere—the pliers 
are invariably Kleins. 
Only the keen, hand- 
honed, perfectly 
matched cutting knives 
of Klein Pliers — only 
the comfortable spring 
grip in the Klein han- 
dles — only the general 
all around quality that 
is an inherent part of 
every Klein Plier can 
satisfy men whose work 
demands the best in 
tools. This, perhaps, ex- 
plains why Klein Pliers 
are the standard of 
quality by which others 
are judged — why the 
name Klein has stood 
for maximum quality, 
**since 1857."" 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH JOBBERS 


Foreign Distributor: International 
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| Ohio, 


| per Sandusky, 


PERSONAL NOTES 


JAMES C. POOLE, of Wooster, 
general manager of the Ohio 
Central Telephone Corp., was married 
recently to Miss May B. Carter of Up- 
Ohio. According to 
newspaper reports the marriage cul- 
minated a romance of 40 years which 
commenced during school days. 

Mr. Poole is well known to telephone 
men in Illinois as well as Ohio having 
served many years in both states. He 
was associated with the Independent 
companies at Lincoln, Ill., and Pekin 
for some 15 years prior to going to 
Wooster several years ago. For many 
years Mr. Poole was engaged in Inde- 
pendent telephone work in Ohio before 
his connection with the Illinois com- 
panies. 

v 


VERNE B. CLARK, who has been 
acting commercial manager for the 
Central Electric & Telephone Co., at 
Sioux City, Iowa, since the spring of 
1937, has been made district manager 
of the Middle States Telephone Co. of 
Illinois, with headquarters in Pekin. 


A native of northern Missouri, Mr. 
Clark became identified with the bank- 


ing and telephone businesses after 
graduating from school. In 1927 he 
was made secretary of the Central 


Missouri Telephone Co. In 1931 he 
joined the commercial staff of Virginia 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


manager of the Char- 
lottesville exchange in 1932 and, in 
1936, commercial superintendent. The 
latter position he held until he was 
transferred to the general offices of the 
Central Electric & Telephone Co. at 
Sioux City, Iowa, in the spring of 1937. 


He became 


WwW 


M. J. STOOKER, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., general manager for the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in Okla- 
homa, has been nominated as ‘most 
useful citizen in Oklahoma City,” be- 
cause of “service given consistently 
over many years and in many fields of 
community endeavor.’”’ Nominations 
are listed by the Daily Oklahoman, and 
Mr. Stooker is tenth nominee on the 
list for 1938. 

Ww 


HERBERT F. McCULLA, general 
commercial superintendent of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce, to 
serve for the usual term of one year. 
Mr. McCulla was the first president of 





FROM THE FIELD 


the junior chamber of commerce or- 
ganized some years ago and later 
served as president of the national 
junior chamber. As a member and di- 
rector of the chamber Mr. McCul!a has 
rendered able service to the organiza- 
tion. 


With his intimate knowledge of the 
civic as well as business problems of the 
city he is in a position to greatly in- 
crease the usefulness of the chamber 
in advancing the public interest along 
both lines. The Lincoln chamber has a 
long record of usefulness in both fields. 
Two of the telephone company execu- 
tives—President Frank H. Woods and 
General Manager John H. Agee, both 
former presidents of the civic body— 
have had a part in making that record. 





Mr. McCulla also has been named a 
member of the state planning board for 
Nebraska, which is authorized by law 
to make a survey of the natural re- 
sources of the state and plan for their 
beneficial use; to set up a ten-year 
building program for the state cover- 
ing the needs of its 23 large institu- 
tions, and also to draw a plan for re- 
assignment of rooms in the state capi- 
tol made necessary by present crowded 
conditions. 


L. D. DENSMORE, vice-president 
and division manager of the Virginia 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va., has been transferred to Sioux 
City, Iowa, as general commercial man- 
ager of the Central Electric & Tele- 
phone Co., of which the Virginia com- 
pany is a subsidiary. 


CARL FIELD, of Devils Lake, N. D., 
district manager of the Central Tele- 
phone & Electric Co. in North Dakota, 
has succeeded L. D. Densmore as divi- 
sion manager of the Virginia Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at Charlottesville, Va. 


JOSEPH GRAINGER, one of the 
incorporators of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb., re- 
signed recently as a director of the 
company, a post he has filled for 30 
years. Mr. Grainger retired from ac- 
tive business as a wholesaler of fruits 
several years ago, and now spends most 
of his winters in California. He is suc- 
ceeded as director by William I. Ait- 
ken, a leading lawyer of Lincoln and a 
member of the legal staff of the com- 
pany. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS AND DATA 


Lincoln (Neb.) Co. Reports 


Decrease in 1938 Revenues 


Frank H. Woods was re-elected 
president and John H. Agee vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at the annual stockholders’ meeting 
held February 7. Mr. Agee reported 
that due to unfavorable economic con- 
ditions in the territory, and generally, 
a reduction in revenues of $72,000 was 
to be noted. Economies in operation 
to the extent of $63,000 enabled the 
company to maintain the plant in stand- 
ard service condition and to pay the 
usual dividends. 

The budget for 1939 will be of the 
usual proportions, a considerable per- 
centage of the expenditures being de- 
voted to converting a number of the 
smaller exchanges to dial service. 

Mr. Agee told the stockholders that 
the most serious problem confronting 
the company, as well as other compa- 
nies everywhere, was the firm insist- 
ence on the part of the administrator 
of the federal Wage-Hour Act that 
telephone companies are not interpreted 
as service establishments, which the 
law makes exempt from its provisions. 

He said that many of the company’s 
smaller exchanges are operated on a 
contract basis, located in homes where 
the operator devotes only a part of her 
time to actual service but is available 
for answering all calls. The small 
companies of the state are in a like sit- 
uation, where the wage cost of 24-hour 
service on the basis of the wage and 
hour law would alone exceed revenues. 


—- 


Canadian Bell's 1938 
Earnings Show Increase 

The report of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada for 1938 shows a net profit 
after expenses and charges of $6,449,- 
380. This is equal to $8.05 a share on 
800,441 shares of capital stock out- 
standing, and compares with a net of 
$6,112,939, or $7.91 a share earned on 
791,224 shares outstanding in 1937. 
operating revenues for the 
year were $41,167,406, compared with 
$40,500,232 in 1937, an increase of 
$667,174. Operating expenses ad- 
vanced $255,230 to $28,235,486 from 
$27,980,256 a year ago. 


Gross 


vr WwW 


Annual Report of Northwestern 
Bell and Its Subsidiaries 
Much attention has been given in the 
past year by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. and its subsidiaries—the 
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Tri-state Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 
—toward improving not only the 
technical quality of service but toward 


improving upon the manner in which it 


is rendered, to the end that it may be, 
from the customer’s viewpoint, as 
pleasing as it is humanly possible to 
make it. 


So states A. A. Lowman, president 
of the company, in his report for the 


board of directors to the stockholders | 


for the year ended December 31, 1938. 
Discussing public relations and employe 
relations, he said: 

“In order to conduct the business in 
a manner most pleasing to our custom- 
ers, the management continued during 
the year to keep itself informed rela- 
tive to the attitude of customers to- 
ward specific services, practices and 
charges, and the general manner in 
which the business is conducted, and to 
eliminate — insofar as practicable — 
causes of customer dissatisfaction. 

Throughout the year, the men and 
women who constitute the personnel of 
this organization continued to display 
their characteristic efficiency and their 
traditional devotion to the service and 
to the institution. Their intelligent and 
friendly response to the efforts of the 
management in devising and carrying 
out ways and means of meeting various 
problems has been most gratifying. 

It is gratifying to report also that 
the organization continued to receive, 
throughout the year, the friendly co- 
operation of the public, which is great- 
ly appreciated.” 

Mr. Lowman reports that the de- 
pendability of service has increased 
steadily in 1938, about 89 per cent of 
troubles reported on business telephone 
lines were cleared in less than two 
hours and about 94 per cent of troubles 
on residence telephone lines were 
cleared in less than four hours. The 
average time required for clearance of 
all troubles reported was one hour and 
19 minutes. In the territory of the 
Northwestern Bell long distance con- 
nections were completed, on an aver- 
age, in 1.4 minutes as compared with 
2.5 minutes 10 years ago. 

The report shows that at the end of 
1938 the Northwestern Bell and its two 
subsidiaries had in service 821,087 tele- 
phones. These are operated in 649 
cities and towns in the states of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota. This represents an increase of 


2.5 per cent over the preceding year 


and was only .6 per cent less than the 
total number of telephones at the peak 
development in 1931. 


In 1938 there were 34,387,416 orig- 
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inating long distance calls in the terri- 
tories of these companies, as compared 
with 35,400,582 in 1937. Toll and long 
distance revenues were 3.81 per cent 
less than in 1937 and 17.08 per cent 
less than in 1930, the year of maximum 
toll revenues. 

The total telephone revenues of the 
three exceeded those of 
1937 by .95 per cent and expenses for 
the year were .84 per cent less than 
for 1937. The plant investment at the 
end of 1938 amounted to $174,413,481. 
The three companies together employed 
4,572 men and 7,470 women. 


companies 


The company directs attention to its 
policy of making every practical effort 
in stabilizing employment, its policy to 
pay wage schedules that will attract 
and retain employes of high qualifica- 
tions, company activities designed to 
encourage thrift, and promote health 
among its personnel. It reports that in 





1938 payments under employ: pen- 
sions, disability benefits and death 
benefits amounted to $508,345. 

Taxes of the three companies «ssign- 
able to operations amounted $5,- 
228,965, an increase of 3.29 pe» cent 
over 1937, an increase of 30.45 per 
cent over 1936, and an increase of 


57.45 per cent over 1935. 


The company reports that in 23 of 
the 48 communities in which ntral 
office equipment was replaced in 1938, 
community dial equipment was <ubsti- 


tuted for magneto equipment. The 
Northwestern Bell and its subsidiaries 
connect with 1,284 Independent com- 
panies operating 2,039 exchanges and 
562,000 telephones. 

Separate financial statements of the 
Northwestern Bell, Tri-State and Da- 
kota Central Telephone companies are 
made a part of the annual report for 
1938. 





Lowell. 
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exchanges, “head operator, 


her company’s well being. 


cision. 


heard in the office. 


cially Hetty. 


cision. 


too irresolute to do so at once. 





INDECISION 
BY ANNE BARNES 


fraveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Lowa 


wa oe BRAVE MAN chooses while the coward stands aside” 

Hettie Stone has been on my mind all morning. 
She was chief operator or, as sometimes called in small 
meaning she was the oldest operator 
in point of service, the best informed, and the most interested in 
No one realized this better than the 
other operators who, however, used to shrug their shoulders when a 
decision to be made hung fire very long. 

For instance, when there was a shortage of operators on Sunday 
schedule, if no operator volunteered to fill in, Hetty could not make 
up her mind to settle the matter until the very last minute. Of 
course, the operators knew that someone would have to take the 
Sunday hours, but they felt it wasn’t up to them to make the de- 
When Hetty was on her vacation, Sunday shortage was 
handled by the operators without any friction. 

“If Hetty would only make up her mind,” was a frequent remark 


So things dragged along for a few years. 
the operators that they were to have a new manager. 
recognized to be alert and efficient, and it soon became apparent 
that he expected employes to take better hold of their duties, espe- 


But he soon realized that poor Hetty was lost in a fog of inde- 
So he had a straight-from-the-shoulder talk with her. 

“Hetty,” he said, “I don’t mind having you confer with me when 
you are uncertain what action to take but when a matter arises 
which you know how to handle, if you waver between two decisions, 
you make things difficult for everyone concerned. 

“There is nothing more destructive in an organization than de- 
pending upon someone to adopt, reject, or suspend a ruling, who is 


“And so Hetty, if I were to permit you to continue here as chief 
operator, when I feel that a change is necessary, I would prove 
myself to be weak and irresolute-minded.” 


There is no greater misfortune than to feel oneself unable to 
utter a prompt and decided “No” or “Yes” when required. 


One day Hetty told 
He was 
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Commission and Court Activities 


New FCC Bill Provides 
for Eleven Members 

Senator Wallace H. White, of Maine, 
on February 21, introduced a bill in 
Congress for reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. His 
pill provides for an 11-man commission 
with a voteless chairman. 

This amendment comes from the op- 
position to the Administration’s bill 
which was introduced by Senator 
Wheeler. The latter provides for a 
three-man commission which, it is 
would be controlled by the 

Chairman Lea of the House 
nterstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee on February 16 introduced in 
the House a companion bill to the 
Wheeler bill. 

Senator Wheeler is planning to com- 
ence hearings on his bill 
subcommittee about March 7. 


claimed, 
chairman. 


before a 


—- 


Directory Infringement 
Suit Filed in Tampa, Fla. 


Charging federal copyright infringe- 
nent, attorneys for the Peninsular 
Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla., filed a suit 
in federal court January 24 to enjoin 
the Donnelly Publishing Co., 
from publishing or distributing the 
“Donnelly’s Yellow Book Criss 
T Directory.” 


Tampa, 


Cross 
Telephone 

The bill of complaint charges that 
the publishing company used a “large 
amount of material’? from the regular 
ty telephone directory to which the 
telephone company holds the copyright. 
Also named in the complaint was “ 
St. Petersburg Yellow Book which, 

s charged, contains material gathere 4 

the telephone company. 

The complaint asks that meanwhile 
ill directories for St. Petersburg and 
Tampa now in the publishing company’s 
possession be impounded pending out- 
come of the action. The telephone 
company asks in addition damages of 
“not less than $250.” Attorneys for 
the plaintiffs are McKay, Macfarlane, 
Jackson and Ramsey. 


— | 


Proposed Nebraska Legislation 
Spares Telephone Industry 


Fewer bills than usual affecting the 
telephone industry, directly or indi- 
rectly, were introduced at the present 
session of the Nebraska legislature. 
The time for introduction of bills has 
passed, and none may now be intro- 
duced except by the governor or by 
members through consent of the ma- 
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jority. Contrary to expectations the 
wage-and-hour bill that the federal 
labor secretary has been urging be in- 
troduced in all states, so as to cover all 
situations not reached by the federal 
law, did not make its appearance. The 
usual female labor bill was introduced, 
and in its original form includes all 
employers. 


Tennessee Would Limit 
Hotel Call Charges 


An effort to force hotels in Tennes- 
see to charge guests only five cents for 
telephone calls is being made in a bill 
introduced in the state senate by Sena- 
tors Robert L. Lindsay (R), and Can- 
non Moore (D). When introduced the 
The two bills giving bill bore the signature of ten senators. 
are tax measures. One of these levies 
a state income tax up to 15 per cent 
on all individuals and corporations, and 
would greatly increase present taxes 
The other introduced by an Omaha 
member levies a 5 per cent occupation 
tax on gross earnings of all common 
carriers. 


most concern 
The bill would force hotels to turn 
over to the cent of all 
funds received on telephone calls with 
charges of more than five cents. The 
bill also would compel hotels to make a 
monthly report on this business to the 
department of finance and taxation. 


state 75 per 


Ww WwW 
Two bills affecting the railway com- 
mission are on file. One would abolish 
it as an elective board, members to be 
appointed for six-year terms by the 
governor, while the other substitutes 
for the present board of three mem- 
bers elected at large a board of five 
elected by districts and reduces the 
salary from $5,000 to $3,000 a year. 
The latter gives it a new name, that of ing telephone rate cases or cases which 
the Nebraska Public Utilities Commis- ™ay be filed in the ensuing year. 
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Oklahoma Commission Seeks 


Funds for Bell Cases 


A bill pending in the Oklahoma leg- 
islature provides an appropriation of 
$50,000 to be used by the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission in employing 
rate experts and legal counsel for pend- 


commission hopes to employ ad- 
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ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 14 


This notification is to be made on all calls originating at pay sta- 
tions and on calls where the calling party asks to be notified. If 
a call originates at a tributary office and the tributary operator 
passes the call to the toll center for handling, the toll center 
operator is responsible for making the notification. 

The ticket is passed to the terminating toll center TX. 

1. The call will not be subject to a report charge unless the called 
reached at the second town and the call 
In this case the highest report charge incurred will apply. 
5. There is no instruction in the operating practice stating this 
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ditional expert and professional serv- 
ices in connection with the suit brought 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., in federal court, asking for in- 
creased rates in 14 cities of the state. 
The telephone company is seeking an 
injunction to prevent the commission 
from interfering with proposed rate in- 
which the utility claims 
necessary to stop alleged confiscation. 

Federal Judges Robert L. Williams, 
of the circuit court of appeals, A. P. 
Murrah and Edgar S. Vaught, of the 
district court, appointed Frank M. 
3ailey, a special master, to hear the 
rate Cities affected are Ada, 
Ardmore, Blackwell, Chickasha, El 
Reno, Guthrie, Lawton, McAlester, 
Norman, Okmulgee, Ponca City, Sapul- 
pa, Shawnee and Stillwater. 


creases are 


case. 


Hearings in the rate case, which had 
been started before the federal court 


| referee, were continued to a later date 


to give the state legislature time to act 
on the appropriation bill. 


New Member Appointed 
to Ohio Commission 

The Ohio Senate on February 1 con- 
firmed the appointment by Governor 
John W. Bricker of George C. McCon- 
naughey, Cleveland lawyer, to succeed 
Charles F. Schaber, chairman of the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission whose 
six-year term expired at midnight Jan- 
uary 31. 

The new member of the commission 
was born at Hillsboro, Ohio. He has 
been a resident of Cleveland for 20 
years where he was engaged in the 


| practice of his profession. He was 
comparatively unknown in the political 
world. Mr. McConnaughey assumed 


the duties of his new office immediately 
following his confirmation. 


Former Chairman Schaber has re- 


| turned to his home city of Bucyrus, 


Ohio, to resume the practice of law 


which he gave up when he was ap- 


pointed to the utilities commission. 
vv 


Certificate to Operate 
Only Regulatory Measure 
The Nebraska Supreme Court has 
ruled that a certificate of convenience 
and necessity, required of all common 
carriers in that state, issued by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission is 
in the nature of a permit or license, 
personal in its nature, and is not prop- 
erty in any legal or constitutional sense. 
The issuance of such a certificate be- 
fore any one may operate a utility is 
purely a regulatory measure, the court 
says, and the railway commission has 
the sole power to grant, amend, deny, 
revoke or transfer such certificates. It 
added that the powers of the district 
courts of the state over such certificates 
issued by the commission are limited to 
the enforcement of the orders of the 
commission. 


vr 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Idaho Public Utilities Commission 

January 14: The commission or- 
dered the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., serving Moscow, Lewiston 
and other north central Idaho commu- 
nities, to eliminate the extra charge for 
handsets. 

The company also was ordered to re- 
duce from $1.50 to $1 the charge 
it makes for changing instruments 
from desk or wall telephones to the 
handset type. 


IMinois Commerce Commission 

February 21: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of advance in rates for 
telephone service in Evansville, Ran- 
dolph county, proposed by the Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co. No. 27523. 

February 21: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of advance in rates for 
telephone service in Low Point, Wood- 
ford county, proposed by the Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co. No. 27524. 

February 21: Hearing at Springfield 
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in the matter of advance in rates for 
telephone service in Coulterville, pro- 
posed by the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. Protest filed by Geo. 
Thomas, mayor of Coulterville and 
others against proposed increase in 
rates. No. 27381. 

February 21: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of advance in rates for 
telephone service in Bethany, proposed 
by the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co. No. 27462. 

February 21: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of advance in rates for 
telephone service in Chatsworth, pro- 
posed by the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
pho: e Co. No. 27463. 

February 21: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of advance in rates for 
telephone service in Bradford, pro- 
posed by the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. No. 27464. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 


February 21: Hearing at Lansing on 
application of the Michigan Bell Tele- 


phone Co. for authority to increase 
charged at it Brighton exchange. T- 
252 


February 23: Hearing at Lansing on 
application of the South Branch and 
Hale telephone companies for permis- 
sion to sell and purchase certain tele- 
phone property. T-394. 

March 3: Hearing at Lansing on the 
application of the Massey Telephone 
Co. for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity. T-575. 

March 9: Hearing at Lansing on ap- 
plication of the Tri-County Telephone 
Co. concerning Saugatuck rates and 
service. T-550. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


February 16:In the matter of the 
application of the Campbell Telephone 
Co. for authority to cancel a long- 
standing rule which directed annual 
payment to stockholders (either in cash 
or reduced rentals) of $4 per share, in 
addition to differential as between 
stockholders and non-stockholders; it 
appearing that the rule is violative of 
the law that dividends cannot be paid 
unless earned, request found reason- 
able and rule ordered cancelled. 

February 16: In the matter of the 
application of the Craig Telephone Co. 
for authority to extend for another 
year present emergency rate schedule; 
found reasonable and granted as asked. 

February 16: In the matter of ser- 
vice complaints filed by Farmers Union 
Telephone Co., Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. and Mutual Telephone com- 
panies, served out of Syracuse ex- 
change of Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; order of dismissal for want 
of prosecution entered. 

February 16: In the matter of the 
protest of the Humboldt-Speiser Tele- 
phone Co. against paralleling of 25 
miles of rural lines by Eastern Ne- 
braska Public Power district without 
compensating for damage done to ser- 
vice; hearing had and matter taken 
under advisement. 

February 27: Hearing on formal 
complaint of the Eagle Telephone Co., 
of Eagle, alleging that construction of 
rural transmission lines by the Eastern 
Nebraska Public Power District has 
produced an unwarranted and damag- 
ing interference with telephone line 
use. The commission engineer was di- 
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rected to make an investigation of con- 
ditions prior to the hearing. 

February 28: Hearing on formal 
complaint of the Glenwood Telephone 
Co., of Ayr, against the Southern Ne- 
braska Public Power District, alleging 
that unwarranted and unreasonable in- 
terference has resulted from construc- 
tion of transmission lines paralleling 
lines of the company. The commission 
engineer was directed to investigate 
conditions prior to date of hearing. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

February 17: The commission au- 
thorized the Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates at Dexter City, 
Lower Salem and Pleasant City, effec- 
tive March 1. 

February 18: The commission au- 
thorized the Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates at Belle Val- 
ley, Watertown and Senecaville, effec- 
tive March 1. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

February 9: The commission grant- 
ed authority to the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co. to install common battery 
automatic type equipment at its Tus- 
cola exchange and to put into effect, 
upon cutting such equipment into ser- 
vice, a schedule of increased and re- 
classified rates. 

February 3: The commission con- 
tinued indefinitely hearings on the new 
suburban rate schedule proposed by the 
Bell Telephone Co., which would affect 
about 4,000 subscribers in the Phila- 
delphia suburbs and some in the Pitts- 
burgh suburbs. 

January 25: The Cochranton Tele- 


ACME UNIT-LOAD METHOD 


REDUCES 


phone Co., furnishing service in Coch- 
ranton, Crawford county, and Fre- 
donia, Sandy Lake, Sheakleyville and 
Stoneboro and vicinity, Mercer county, 
filed a new tariff making changes in 
existing rates, effective April 1. 

Rates for local service applying to 
all exchanges for business or residence 
service stations are changed, by the 
new schedule, from $13.33 gross per 
year to $1.11 gross per month, among 
other changes increasing rates from the 
gross annual rate to gross monthly 
rate. 


Pennsylvania Public Utilities 
Commission 


February 2: Application filed by the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Penna for per- 
mission to purchase the plant of the 
New Kingston Rural Telephone Co., 
Cumberland county. The company is 
prepared to spend $25,578 to rehabili- 
tate the plant if the purchase offer of 
$2,000 is approved by the commission. 

The New Kingston Company has 
about 80 subscribers in Monroe, Silver 
Spring and Middlesex townships, the 13 
circuits it owns being maintained out 
of the Mechanicsburg exchange. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


February 23: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the Menomonee Falls 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
its rates. 

February 23: Hearing at Platteville 
city hall on application of the Platte- 
ville, Rewey & Ellenboro Telephone Co. 
for authority to extend its lines in the 
town of Belmont, Lafayette county. 





Bo LE View of car braced with Acme 
Unit-Load Bands. 


DANGERS 


The receiver also benefits when the Acme Unit-load method is 
Personal injury hazards previ- 
The unloading 


used to brace poles on flat cars. 
ously encountered in unloading are eliminated. 





crew has accurate control over each step of this safer — faster — 


more economical unloading procedure. 


An increasing number of shippers are using this labor and time 


Showing how safely and easily 
bands are removed from side 
opposite unloading side. 


saving method of bracing cars. Delay and loss of poles in transit 
are avoided. And shipments arrive in excellent condition. 


Acme Unit-load bands are easy to apply — placed around the 
poles and across the stakes, tensioned and sealed to form a large, 
By following the simple unloading suggestions in 


secure unit. 


the free Acme booklet maximum safety and economy are assured. 
Write for your copy today — there is no obligation. 












ATME STEEL COMPANY 
2834 ARCHER AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Tension is gradually eased and 
poles roll safely off the car. 





™ Acme Steel Company. 

2834 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me a copy of the new booklet about 
POLE SHIPMENT with suggested safe Un- 
loading Procedures. 
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IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


(Continued from page 16) 


completed (with the exception of the 
filing of a final report) within ap- 
proximately two years. Chairman 
MecNinch suggested that the ques- 
tions be directed to Commissioner 
Walker. 

The first thing Representative 
Wigglesworth wanted to know was 
about the principal staff officers of 
the special investigation. Commis- 
sioner Walker mentioned the chief 
accountant, John H. Bickley, and the 
two special counsel, Samuel H. 
Becker and Carl I. Wheat, and Chief 
Engineer Cyrus G. Hill, all of whom 
have now left the service. 

He declared that these were all 
well qualified for the work, especially 
Mr. Hill. At the suggestion of Rep- 
resentative Wigglesworth, Commis- 
sioner Walker put into the record a 
memorandum concerning qualifica- 
tions of all the principal staff officers 
of the special investigation. 


He testified that at one time the 
staff organization reached a maxi- 
mum of 302, which included special 
investigators who followed up files 
and records and made reports there- 
on. He stated further that the 
greater portion of the investigation 
record was made up of testimony of 
telephone company witnesses, called 
by the commission, although a good 
portion of the testimony was put in 
by the staff personnel. 


It appears that there are 77 vol- 
umes of staff reports which were in- 
troduced as exhibits comprising 14,- 
408 pages, exclusive of appendix 
matter. All of the testimony was 
taken under oath before the commis- 
sion. The testimony continued: 


Rep. Wigglesworth. ‘‘Now, was a re- 
quest made by those under investiga- 
tion to produce witnesses before your 
committee ?”’ 


Commissioner Walker. “Yes, sir. I 
do not know whether there was a for- 
mal request made to that effect. They 
kept saying ‘we want to put on testi- 
mony,’ at various times. It was not ac- 
tually ever denied. We just never got 
to it. We just did not have the money 
and the time.” 


Rep. Wigglesworth. “Did not the 
commission deny the requests of their 
attorneys for an opportunity to put the 
witnesses on before the committee? 

Com. Walker. “Yes, to introduce re- 
buttal testimony, and it was not done. 
Whether you would say technically de- 
nied or not, I do not know.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. ‘Was such a 
request made?” 

Com. Walker. ‘We were told at 
various times by special counsel they 
had employed that they wanted to call 
witnesses to rebut what was put on.” 
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Rep. Wigglesworth. ‘‘Was an answer 


given?” 

Com. Walker. “An answer was 
given; and it was to prepare their state- 
ments in writing for any rebuttal they 
might have to present to the commis- 
sion, and the witnesses would be put on, 
and their testimony introduced, through 
commission counsel.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. “They were, in 
fact, never put on?” 

Com. Walker. “I would not say 
they were in fact never put on. They 
did give the counsel some statements, 
and I think various witnesses were put 
on.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. “Is that a fact?” 

Com. Walker. ‘Generally speaking, 
they did not put on rebuttal witnesses.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. “Is it a fact 
that they were not allowed to put on 
witnesses that they wanted to put on in 
rebuttal or otherwise?” 

Com. Walker. “They did not put 
them on. I am not dodging your ques- 
tion at all. They were told that this 
was an investigation conducted as Con- 
gress would conduct a legislative in- 
quiry, and that that would be controlled 
by the commission itself. They did not 
put on and were not given the oppor- 
tunity to put on rebuttal witnesses.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. “Although they 
made requests to do so?” 

Com. Walker. 


“They made requests 
from time to time. 


” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. “Did they also 
make requests for an opportunity to 
cross-examine—” 

Com. Walker. ‘Yes, sir.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth (continuing). 
“The witnesses that the government 
put on?” 

Com. Walker. ‘Yes, sir.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. ‘‘Was that re- 
quest denied?” 
Com. Walker. 


” 


yes. 
Rep. Dirksen (of Illinois). 


9 


the record show the denial? 


Com. Walker. ‘I would not say that 
it specifically shows a denial, but as a 
practical proposition they did not have 
the opportunity to put on rebuttal wit- 
nesses.” 

Rep. Dirksen. “Can you find that 
place for us in the record, showing the 
disposition of that request, and enter 
it into the record of these hearings?” 

Com. Walker. “I think this state- 
ment in the Proposed Report in the 
Telephone Investigation perhaps sets 
up that fact; and this statement I have 
made in there covers it about as well 
as any statement I can put into the 
record here. I would like you to take 
the introduction of this proposed report 
and consider it in connection with my 
answers in reference to the handling of 
this investigation.” See page XII of 
the Introduction, the Proposed Report 
in the Telephone Investigation, pursu- 
ant to Public Resolution No. 8, 74th 
Congress. (This is covered, in sub- 
stance, in memorandum hereinafter in- 
serted in response to question from 
Congressman Wigglesworth. ) 


Rep. Wigglesworth. “If I under- 
stand your answer to my question, re- 
quest was made for opportunity to 
cross-examine, and that request was 
denied?” 


“Generally speaking, 


“Does 





Com. Walker. ‘Practically speaking, 
that is true. I do not know whether 
that request was ever made and spe¢i- 
fically denied. They kept saying they 
wanted to put on witnesses; and, as a 
matter of fact, if we had had the money 
and the time to go on with it, we would 
have been glad to have called ulti- 
mately all of the witnesses, but we did 
not have the time and the money ‘to do 
it. It was not a rate-case hearing. It 
was merely an investigation of the in- 
dustry conducted by the commission in 
the same manner as Congress would 
conduct an investigation.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. “Surely, as 
chairman of that committee, having 
been there from start to finish, as you 
have testified, you must know whether 
or not that request was made, and 
whether or not it was granted.” 

Com. Walker. “Yes, I know whether 
it was made, and whether it was 
granted. I know that they asked to put 
on witnesses and they were not per- 
mitted to do it.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. “I am 
about cross-examination.”’ 

Com. Walker. “As to cross-exam- 
ination, the same thing, generally 
speaking, applies. Occasionally they 
asked a question but, generally speak- 
ing, there was no cross-examination.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. ‘‘Now, is it fair 
to state that, as of the closing date of 
the hearings there was nothing in the 
record—nothing under oath in the rec- 
ord—except the testimony of the gov- 
ernment witnesses which had not been 
subject to cross-examination, and these 
exhibits that you have referred to?” 

Com. Walker. “No. As I told you, 
more than half of the testimony put on 
was put on by telephone witnesses. 
Their own president, Mr. Gifford, of the 
telephone company, was the first wit- 
ness called, as I remember.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. “Would you in- 
dicate for the record, in revising your 
remarks, how many of their witnesses 
were called, and how many pages of 
their testimony there are in the rec- 
ord?” 


talking 


Com. Walker. “I am confident 60 
per cent or more of the testimony put 
on was put on by the telephone com- 
pany witnesses, put on by the commis- 
sion.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. ‘‘Those witnesses 
were examined by the commission at- 
torneys, but not by their own attor- 


neys?” 


Com. Walker. “That is right.” 

Rep. Wigglesworth. “What hap- 
pened after the conclusion of the tes- 
timony ?”’ 

Com. Walker. “The testimony was 
concluded, as I recall it, on June 30, 
1937. At that time the telephone com- 
pany was advised that an opportunity 
would be given to file, under oath, with 
documentary reference supporting it, 
any statement denying any factual 
statement in the record or introduced 
by any witness called by the commis- 
sion, and the telephone company was 
given until, approximately, October 1 
in which to do it. I have that state- 
ment and will be glad to file such a 
statement in the record.”’ 


The statement subsequently sub- 
mitted by Commissioner Walker was 
an interesting discussion of his 
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metnods of conducting the telephone 
investigation. It is somewhat too 
lenethy for reproduction here, but 
the two opening paragraphs give an 
ide: of the general tone. They are 
as jollows: 


n no sense can it be said that the 
telephone company was not permitted 
to participate in any way in the in- 
vestigation. The company was repre- 
sented at all the hearings by counsel; 
approximately five-eighths of the total 
testimony of 8,441 pages was from 
conipany witnesses, who were notified 
in advance of the subject to be cov- 
ered and who were in most instances 
furnished with photostatic copies of 
documents to be introduced in evi- 


dence. 


Certain of the formal staff reports 
were submitted to the company for 
criticism on factual material before 
their introduction into the record; more 
than 90 per cent of the material ap- 
pearing in the 77 formal staff reports, 
introduced through Federal Communi- 
cations Commission witnesses, was 
taken directly from company files and 
records. Of a total of 65 witnesses ex- 
amined during the course of the public 
hearings, 41 were company witnesses 
and representatives, and 24 were com- 
mission staff members. 


As one means of defense against the 
telephone investigation in general, and 
the proposed report to Congress in par- 
ticular, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has asserted that the 
hearings were ex parte, that the com- 
pany was denied the opportunity to 
cross-examine witnesses and introduce 
rebuttal testimony, and was denied the 
privilege of placing certain written 
comments in the record as a_ part 
thereof. 


These statements of the company 
have been picked up by the press 
throughout the country, with the result 
that the space given the method of pro- 
cedure has been out of all proportion 
to its true importance. In order to cor- 
rect the widespread, erroneous impres- 
sion of the methods adopted by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for the conduct of the telephone in- 
vestigation, there is set out herein a 
brief statement of the manner in which 
the investigation was conducted and 
the reasons therefor. The company’s 
contentions with respect to lack of fair- 
ness in the conduct of the investigation 
will not bear close inspection.” 


The memorandum went on to dis- 
cuss the legal difference between a 
legislative and a fact-finding query 
and referred to certain rate cases in- 
volving Associated Bell companies 
which resulted in protracted litiga- 
tion. The intimation was that if the 
commission had allowed the Bell Sys- 
tem complete liberty of action in 
cross-examination and the introduc- 
tion of positive evidence, the investi- 
gation might have gone on for years. 


There was another and longer 
memorandum introduced into the 
record by Commissioner Walker, 


which discussed the origin of the in- 
vestigation and practical results ob- 
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tained therefrom. Readers of this 
department are pretty familiar with 
the facts developed in this memoran- 
dum. In substance, it went over the 
same general grounds as the “Sum- 
mary of the Proposed Report” which 
was prepared by Commissioner Wal- 
ker and released last April, along 
with his proposed report. 

This second memorandum did con- 
tain, however, a table of long dis- 
tance rate reductions which this 
writer had never seen in that exact 


form. It was as follows: 
Annual 
Date Savings to General Nature 
Effective Public of Change 

June 1, 1935$ 824,000 Reduced night rates, 
to become effec- 
tive at 7 o'clock 
p.m 

Jan. 15, 1936 3,359,000 Reduced person-to- 
person rates at 


night, and reduced 
person -to- person 
and station - to- 
station rates all 
day Sunday. 
Decreases over 234 
miles, and person- 
to-person overtime 
rates reduced 


Sept. 1, 1936 7,495,000 


Jan, 15, 1937 *12,235,000 Decreases over 42 
miles. 
Total . -23,913,000 
*Interstate only. 
The balance of Commissioner 


Walker’s examination went into the 
question of whether the telephone 
company had taken advantage of the 
opportunity to submit defensive ma- 
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terial. Commissioner Walker re- 
called that the Bell company had pre- 
pared and filed about September 27, 
1937, the so-called “Comments,” and 
that the FCC Telephone Division had 
originally rejected the testimony 
as not being properly qualified, since 
it was not under oath; there was no 
identification of the records, or ref- 
erences to documents as required by 
the commission’s order. He also re- 
ferred to the comments as “largely 
argumentative.” 

Subsequently, the commission is- 
sued an order (notwithstanding this 
earlier position taken by the com- 
mission’s telephone division) direct- 
ing such defensive materials sub- 
mitted by the Bell System should be 
received and considered by the com- 
mission as part of the investigation 
record. 

That about sums up the testimony 
before the House subcommittee, as 
far as the telephone industry was 
concerned, although statements were 
made later emphasizing the fact that 
no part of the fiscal appropriation 
for 1940 (which begins next July 1) 
would be devoted to the investiga- 
tion. In other words, the telephone 
investigation is all over as far as 
further Congressional expenditures 
are concerned. 
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HOT GALVANIZED 
OLIVER STANDARD 
TRANSPOSITION 
BRACKETS 


are made in four styles and meet the individual 
standards of the Western Union and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., The American 
Telephone and Telegraph type bracket is pro- 
vided with a %-inch round hole for lagging to 
the arm to prevent side movement. 


OLIVER IRON and STEEL CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pioneer Ohio Exchange 
In Modern Home 


ARLY last November, the Millers- 
E burg exchange of the Ohio Cen- 

tral Telephone Corp. moved into 
its newly-acquired and completely-mod- 
ernized telephone building. Better 
service to subscribers, resulting from 
pleasant surroundings for employes and 
more efficient arrangement for working 
and improvements in exchange equip- 
ment, was soon evident. 

The building, originally constructed 
for use as a motion-picture theater, was 
re-designed in 1937 as the future home 
of the Millersburg exchange. Exten- 
sive remodeling in 1937 and 1938 re- 
sulted in a modern, complete layout 
for a telephone exchange with equip- 
ment and offices the street-level. 
While building alterations were being 
carried forward, the task of moderniz- 
ing the telephone plant itself was un- 
dertaken by G. W. Brentlinger, gen- 
eral plant superintendent. 


on 


The central office equipment used is 
of the standard common-battery type, 
manufactured by the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co. Into it have 
been built the best Stromberg-Carlson 
service features for use on manually- 
operated switchboards. 
provide secret service, 


These features 
automatic dis- 


! 
j 


ULL | 


Pratt Tee 


Distributing frames and relay racks installed at Millersburg, Ohio, for the Ohio Central Telephone Corp. 
switchboard at Millersburg, Ohio, which has recently been modernized to include all Stromberg-Carlson service features. 
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By J. C. SNYDER 


Sales Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
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New home of the telephone exchange of the 
Ohio Central Telephone Corp., at Méillers- 
burg, Ohio. 


connects, machine-ringing and a num- 
ber of other service improvements. 

It was in 1895—just 19 years after 
the first telephone had been shown to a 
startled public—that a small group of 
Millersburg men who were not willing 
to wait until the telephone could be 
brought to them, met to organize the 
company. They felt that their com- 
munity, as well as the adjoining ones, 
must avail themselves of this new type 


of communication service if they were 
to prosper. 

Once organized, the Millersburg Tel- 
ephone Co. rapidly extended its service 
to the nearby Holmes County points 
and to neighboring counties. In July, 
1898, it established an exchange at 
Orrville, and in November of that same 
year purchased the _ small nearby 
Wooster exchange. After the acquisi- 
tion of these two Wayne county ex- 
changes, the name of the company was 
changed to “‘The Millersburg, Wooster 
& Orrville Telephone Co.,’”’ popularly 
referred to as “M. W. & O. Company,” 
but it was still controlled by practically 
the same group of men. No major 
changes were made in this set-up for 
approximately 30 years. 

In the late 1920’s, The Millersburg, 
Wooster & Orrville Telephone Co. was 
sold to Chicago parties. They placed 
it in combination with other recently- 
acquired exchanges, forming the pres- 
ent Ohio Central Telephone Corp., with 
the control resting with the Middle 
Western Telephone Co., also of Chi- 
cago. 

In 1936, circumstances again forced 
a change in the affairs of the company 
and the Chicago-held interest was sold 





Stromberg-Carlson common battery 
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GEORGE B. QUATMAN, of Lima, 

Ohio, president of the Ohio Central 

Telephone Corp., cooperated in mod- 
ernizing service at Millersburg. 


to a group of men, headed by George 
B. Quatman, who were successfully 
operating a large number of telephone 
properties, all within the state of Ohio, 
under the name of the Telephone Serv 
ice Co. of Ohio. 

Shortly after the Telephone Service 
Co. of Ohio had acquired an interest 
in the Ohio Central Telephone Corp., 
R. L. Griggs, a member of the Ohio 
Central’s board of directors, presented 


the problem of Millersburg’s service 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
es Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Ked Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request 








NELSON CREOSOTING COMPANY 
Panama, Oklahoma 


CREOSOTED PINE POLES 


WOOD PINS BRACKETS 
CROSS ARMS 
CREOSOTED AND PLAIN 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, |daho.—Plain or butt 
reated Western Red Cedar poles 
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G. W. BRENTLINGER, general plant 
superintendent of the Ohio Central 
Telephone Corp., who was in charge of 
modernizing the Millersburg exchange. 


needs and immediately enlisted the ac 
tive support of the corporation’s presi 
dent, Mr. Quatman. He at once took 
the initial step by purchasing the pres 
ent property on which the new ex 
change home is located. 


vr 


Big Drop In Western 
Electric Earnings In 1938 

Net earnings of the Western Electric 
Co. and subsidiaries were $5,734,000 
in 1938 as compared with $19,514,000 
for the preceding year. Sales fell to 
$175,163,000 from $203,467,000 the 
preceding year. Return on investment 
declined to 2.7 per cent as compared 
with 7.7 per cent in 1937 and an av 
erage of 4.7 per cent the past 20 years. 

The company’s manufacturing plants 
were operating at 67 per cent of capac- 
ity at the beginning of the year and 
at 42 per cent at its close, according to 
the annual report of President Edgar 
S. Bloom. 

Dividends amounting to $3,000,000 
were paid, aggregating 50 cents per 
share. After charges of $730,000 the 
company’s surplus at December 31, 
1938, was $17,354,000, an increase of 
$2,003,000. 

Taxes for 1938—$6,272,000, requir- 
ing approximately half of the year’s 
profits 
share of stock. Social Security taxes of 
$2,838,000 or 45 per cent of the total 
taxes were equal to 3.9 per cent of the 


were equivalent to $1.05 per 


payroll. In addition, employes through 
required payroll deductions were taxed 
$814,000 covering government old-age 
pensions and, in certain states, unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The payroll for the year amounted to 
$72,463,000. At the end of the year 


employes numbered 30,298; of these, 
24,662 were men and 5,636 women. 
Of the total, 56 per cent had been in 
with the company ten years or more. 

Citing various steps taken to im- 
prove employe relations, President 
Bloom said that out of each dollar re- 
ceived by Western Electric in the ten 
years ended with 1938, employes re- 
ceived 39 cents in wages. Materials 
took 50 cents of the company’s average 
dollar, 7 cents was devoted to deprecia- 
tion and taxes, and only 4 cents was 
distributed in dividends, he said. 

Mr. Bloom made this observation 
regarding business in general: 

“It seems clear that an important 
factor in business improvement must 
be a return of confidence that will in- 
duce capital to invest in productive en- 
terprise. There are signs that such a 
development may be at hand.” 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
*‘Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


303 East Berry St. Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit for 
operator's sets at a new 
low price—$14.85. No 
batteries needed. 


Sent on Trial 
Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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